


DEPARTMENT OF BEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1952 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator O’Mahoney. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENTS OF LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DCS/C; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DCS/C; BRIG. GEN. L. P. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, DCS/P; LT. COL. L. J. CATALDO, DIRECTOR- 
ATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/M; COL. GEORGE B. DANY, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, DCS/P; WELDON ELLIS, CIVIL- 
IAN DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DCS/0; 
AND JOHN HOWLAND, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, HEAD- 
QUARTER, USAF 


FINANCING OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonery. General Asensio, in the statement which you 
filed the other day you discussed an aspect of this bill which I feel 
warrants a little further development. 

Do you have a copy of your statement ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. On the bottom of page 3 you speak of what 
happened in the fiscal year 1951 with respect to the financing of the 
program for that fiscal year, and then said— 

This financing was accomplished without detriment to the program, however, 
through the incorporation in the fourth supplemental for fiscal year 1951 of the 
technique of partial financing with which you are familiar. This technique 
allowed the initiation of contracts on a down-payment basis with the balance to 
be funded from appropriations of fiscal year 1952. The partial financing was 
vuthorized only in three appropriations, “Aircraft and related procurement,” 
“Major procurement, other than aircraft,” and “Maintenance and operation.” 
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Then you go on to deal with the relevancy of that method and that 
technique to the pending bill. That, of course, is a form of contract 
authorization. So will you please amplify on your statement? 

General Asensio. As you have stated, Mr. Chairman, this is indeed 
a form of contract authority which must be made up through later 
appropriation. Jn the 1951-52 relationship we used this particular 
form of financing. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the language in which it was em- 
bodied? Do you recall? 

General Asrensio. No, sir; but when the specific appropriations were 
requested they were requested on the basis of justifications which 
demonstrated the total requirement and the amount that was being 
requested in actual cash appropriations. Those cash appropriations 
then were granted without specific language to show that there would 
be a requirement in the next fiscal year to make up that, so to speak, 
deficit in financing as a matter of first priority. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you, what are the items in this 
bill to which that technique is applied ? 

General Asensto. In this particular bill you will find by reference 
to table 2, the next to the last column, that there is a sum of 
$2,645,274,085, all in the area of aircraft. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes; I observed that when the table was 
presented. But I am referring to the bill before us. 

General Asensi0. The bill incorporates the necessary funds to dis- 
charge that item of financing as a matter of first priority. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is merely completing ? 

General Asensto. That is completing the financing. 

Senator O’Manonry. But is that listed in the cash to liquidate 
prior-contract authority ? 

General Asensio. No, sir; because we did not receive contract au- 
thority. We entered the fiscal year 1952 with the idea that we would 
have a reexamination later to determine what additional financing was 
necessary to take care of the deferments. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, two questions arise: One, is there any 
technique of this kind, any down payment on procurement of any kind 
in any category contained in this bill for liquidation in the future! 

General Asrnsio. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that it is exclusively to take up authority 
granted before? 

STRAIGHT FINANCING BASIS 


General Asensto. Yes, sir; and as for the current year it is on a 
straight financing basis. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, what do you mean by “straight financ- 
ing basis”? 

General Asensto. I mean that the appropriations requested for fis- 
cal year 1953 will take care of a complete program with no call on 
financing. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will this sum, which appears in the next to 
the last column of the second table which accompanied your presenta- 
tion, together with the cash for the liquidation of contract authority in 
prior years, complete the payments on all outstanding financing of 
this kind, contract authority or down-payment technique? 
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General Asensto. With the funds requested for liquidation of prior 
years on financed contract authority it will, sir. I mentioned it spe- 
cifically because the $20.7 to which we referred is exclusive of the 
sum we have incorporated in the estimate for the liquidation of contract 
authority, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. In other words, the cash for liquidation 
of contract authority is over and above the $20.7 which you are request- 
ing in cash for 1953? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But I want to make it perfectly clear on the 
record that I understand you correctly as meaning that there is no 
request in this 1953 bill which, if approved by the Congress, will create 
an obligation for which payments will have to be paid in some future 
bill, supplemental or regular. 

General Asensto. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And all outstanding contract authority will be 
liquidated by the cash for liquidation which is in the bill. 

General Asensio. It will, sir. Now, there is one reservation which 
should be understood, however, and that is the fact that there probably 
will be a supplemental to take care of Korea and costs which are not 
pce. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is another matter. 

General Asensi10. That is another matter. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is an utterly different matter ? 

General Asensro. It is a separate project, and I want to make that 
clear, sir. There were several matters which were not specifically 
treated in the presentations made by the Air Force in recent days. 
They refer to the language that was introduced to the bill during House 
consideration or in certain instances to language which we feel should 
be incorporated at the present time was left out through oversight. 
We have certain matters on which the Air Force would like to make 
its position known and one of them is the matter of incentive pay 
which I propose, with your agreement, to defer until the last. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very good. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON RETIREMENT 
(The amendment and justification follow :) 


RETIRED Pay, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ’ 
(P. 5, lines 6 to 18, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952 
(House hearings, pp. 355-367) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests that the following proviso be deleted : 

“Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retire- 
ment pay of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force who is voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of 
this act, unless such member was retired because of (1) being unfit to perform 
the duties of his office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of a physical disability 
incurred in line of duty, or (2) achieving the age at which retirement is required 
by law, or (3) whose application is approved in writing by the Secretary of 
Defense stating that the retirement is in the best interests of the service, or, 
is required to avoid cases of individual hardship.” 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would eliminate the restriction on provisions for 
retirement otherwise provided in law. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department of Defense is opposed to the language to limit the payment 
of retired pay so as to permit voluntary retirement, other than for age or physical 
disability, only when the Secretary of Defense finds that the retirement is “in 
the best interests of the service” or is due to individual hardship. 

This restriction nulifies or modifies provisions for retirement which have been 
written into the law over a period of years by the Congress after consulting with 
our military leaders, the civilian heads of the services and civilian committees, 
such as the Hook Commission. These laws are sound, equitable and serve the 
best interests of the country. This restriction amounts to a breach of the contract 
in such laws. 

The retirement provisions are but one of the many phases of the military per- 
sopnel programs of the services embodied in laws developed over a long period 
of time and after much study by the Congress. Together with promotions, they 
are major elements of a blueprint to maintain a vigorous, alert, and thoroughly 
capable officer corps. Any further restriction which vitiates present laws will 
hinder the advancement of young officers of the highest qualification at a time 
when the services need officers capable of meeting the rigorous demands now 
being placed upon them. It is essential that we build a career group of young 
men to maintain the effectiveness of our military forces. If it is to be a career 
service, those provisions which are essential to a career service must not be 
withdrawn. We must keep in mind the long range effect of any proposal such 
as this on our military personnel programs, for the state of emergency may exist 
for a period of years. If the services are to maintain the quality of their officer 
leadership, it is necessary that their Secretaries be allowed the degree of flexi- 
bility in their personnel administration that will permit the application of sound 
and proven retirement and promotion principles. 

This restriction is also unfair because of the limited basis on which an officer 
may apply for voluntary retirement after long years of service. Since there are 
few cases of individual hardship, the only Course remaining is for an officer to 
retire “for the best interests of the service.” This is a phrase which, over a long 
period of time, has been associated with unsatisfactory service of one kind or 
another. This country should give an officer who has rendered many long years 
of faithful service an opportunity to depart with some degree of dignity and 
recognition of his service and not be forced to leave with an implied stigma. 

As a result they stay on, actually to the detriment of their service and their 
own well-being. While it can be expected that these officers will satisfactorily 
perform assigned duties, the enthusiasm and drive so essential to top perform- 
ance cannot be recaptured by those who are eligible for and desire retirement 
after 30 years or more of service. 

During fiscal year 1952, 48 officers have been permitted to retire voluntarily 
in strict compliance with the law—19 were in the best interest of the service, 
14 were for individual hardship and 15 were for a combination of hardship and 
best interest of the Service. 


RETIREMENT PAY RESTRICTIONS 


General Asrnsto. If we may follow through in the order in which 
these items appear, we find that the first one is on page 5, lines 6 
. me + ~ 
through 18 of House Resolution 7391, dated April 3, 1952: 


Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retire- 
ment pay of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force who is voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of this 
act, unless such member was retired because of (1) being unfit to perform the 
duties of his: office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of a physical disability in- 
curred in line of duty, or (2) achieving the age at which retirement is required 
by law, or (3) whose application is approved in writing by the Secretary of 
Defense stating that the retirement is in the best interests of the service or is 
required to avoid cases of individual hardship. 
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The Air Force is opposed to retirement pay restrictions. Such re- 
strictions inhibit the voluntary application for retirement and have 
the effect of legislating against retirement itself. Approvals of volun- 
tary retirements can and have been rigidly controlled, and no undue 
excesses will ensue. The service has long accepted 30 years of faithful 
service as being the normal tour of duty and many of its basic plans 
and programs have been built around this concept. To abandon this 
philosophy impedes the orderly progress through the member’s career, 
stagnates promotion, and deprives the services of the authority to 
vitalize its active lists and make adjustments where warranted. 

Senator O’Manonry. I suppose this language was based upon the 
concept that officers who have had the required length of service, but 
who, because that service began at an early age, are retiring when 
they really are at the top of their capacity. They step out in order 
to take better positions of one kind or another. Is that not the reason 
behind this amendment ? 


TWENTY-YEAR RETIREMENT PROVISIONS ELIMINATED 


General Asensto. I think there are several reasons, sir. I would like 
to state my understanding and then ask General Hopwood to speak 
on this. 

There was provision made for retirement after 20 years’ service 
at the discretion of the Secretary. I think that the Congress felt 
even though it has been our experience the discretion of the Secretary 
was that during these times a full 30 years of service should be re- 
quired, that the | Congress felt too much leeway was given. That is all 
I have to offer. 

I will ask General Hopwood to discuss this. He is from the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, personnel office, Deputy Director of Personnel Planning. 

General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman, prior to the time of Korea the 
Air Force was operating within the scope of the intent of the law. 
In cer tain instances, very small numerically, officers with less than 30 
years’ service were permitted to retire. Since the advent of the build- 
up of the Air Force program and particularly in recognition of com- 
bat. operations in Korea, Air Force policy has been to demand of the 
officers the full duty performance up to the 30 years of service, which 
we have always considered as the traditional time in which a career 
officer may seek retirement. 

Numberswise the retirement actions have not been large. During 
fiscal year 1951, for example, and prior to the time that the so-called 
Van Zandt amendment became effective, the Air Force permitted the 
retirement of only three officers who had less than 30 years of service. 
One of these officers did have World War I service, and it has always 
been the intent of law that the World War I veter an be retired upon 
his request. Two others had less than 30 years’ service but did not 
have World War I service. They were both released. 

Nine additional officers were released to retirement in lieu of other 
actions. We feel that the total separation in a year’s time is small 
numerically and does enhance the effectiveness of Air Force operations 
through inducing vitalization throughout the officer corps. 

The Air Force is most anxious that consideration be given to deleting 
the restrictive amendment concerning retirement. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Senator O’Mauoney. There appears to be nothing in the House 
committee report dealing with that matter. Of course, it was dis- 
cussed last. year when it originally appeared in the bill. A letter 
has been addressed to the chairman of the committee by the American 
Federation of Government Employees, signed by J. J. Smith, national 
vice president, in which special emphasis is placed upon the desirability 
of permitting retirement of those with 30 years’ service. Let me put 
this letter in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1982. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: On behalf of all personnel in the armed services, we are bitterly 
protesting the continuation of the Van Zandt rider which was supposedly for 
1 year only has again been passed by the House Appropriations Committee, 
forcing military personnel with 30 years’ service to remain in the service until 
age 62. As the military cannot appeal for themselves without being court- 
martialed and since we feel we are both Federal employees, we are seeking the 
influence of your office and colleagues both of the Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to kill this rider on the 1953 appropriations 
for the following reasons: 

A person enters the Armed Forces with the thought of making the military 
profession his career. His decision to make the military profession his career 
is made only after weighing the pros and cons of service life. Comparatively 
low pay in relation to the responsibilities is balanced in his mind by the “an- 
nuity value” of his retirement benefits. 

The unsettled life and inability to develop a fixed home for himself and family 
he considers partially balanced by the comparatively early retirement (20 or 30 
years) he can look forward to. In other words his choice of a career is based on 
certain “inducements” (retirement income, medical benefits, early retirement) 
offered by the Government to get him into the service, otherwise, this rider 
stagnates the promotional system. 

It is contended that this rider constitutes a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government at some later date to lessen in any way any original inducement, 
and is especially unfair when such reduction of inducement is made after a 
person has been in the service for such a period of time as to have lost all 
industrial or commercial contacts and has reached an age where he has developed 
personal responsibilities and obligations that make it impossible for him to 
accept the gamble associated with any attempt to embark upon a new career. 

The Government has every right to expect the career soldier to live up to his 
contractual obligation—and the military personnel has every right to expect the 
Government to keep its side of the bargain. 

We expect your cooperation and favorable action in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. J. SMITH, 
‘ National Vice President. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT BY SENATOR 0’MAHONEY 


Senator O’Manoney. It occurs to me to ask you whether it would 
not be satisfactory from the point of view that you have expressed 
and answered every argument that you make if we were to insert in 
the amendment on page 5, line 10, after the word “Act” on the reclama 
which you have presented here that appears on line 5 of the amend- 
ment, language to this effect : 


Prior to the date on which he completes 30 years of active service as defined 
in section 412 of the Korea Compensation Act of 1949. 
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That in effect would protect what you are driving at? 

General Horwoop. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, I do not know what the attitude of the 
committee will be about it, but I want to have that made clear. There 
seems to be no other real argument against the Van Zandt amendment, 
from your point of view. 

General Horwoop. The major argument and the one which does 
develop severe morale problems with the Air Force is the average 
thinking of an officer who has devoted 30 years of his life to the mili- 
tary career and who anticipated retirement at that point, has made 
certain investments on the outside, bought a home and has planned in 
that direction, concurrently to retain the man does mean a stoppage 
and an effective stagnation throughout the career corps of officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many officers do you think in the Air 
Force would be affected by this? 

General Horwoop. The numbers are small, sir. The only officers 
who are affected are World War I who were members of the Air Force 
back in the period 1922 and thereafter. Only very small numbers of 
officers were in the Air Corps at that time. Some of these members 
will elect to remain beyond the 30 years period. We have no means 
of predicting specifically the numbers who will desire retirement at 
the end of their 30 years period. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think you can give us a specific answer as 
to the number of officers who will have completed 30 years of service 
during fiscal 1953. 

General Horwoop. I can get that for you. I do not have those for 
you this morning. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you get them and place them in the 
record ? 

General Horwoop. I will. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


OFFICERS WITH Over 30 Years’ SERVICE 


It is estimated that approximately 245 officers will have completed 30 years 
of service during fiscal year 1953. 


Senator O’Manonry. Does that complete your statement on this 
matter ? 
General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON RECRUITING EXPENSES 
(The amendment and justification follow :) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(Amendment inserted on p. 8 after line 3 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
(House hearings, Army, pp. 1343-1351; Navy, pp. 295, 307, and 430-440) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 8, after line 3, strike out: “Provided further, That no part of this or any 
other appropriation in this Act shall be used to pay rent on space to be utilized 
for recruiting purposes; and no part of this or any other appropriation in this 
Act may be used for pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to recruit- 
ing duty in excess of 25 per centum of the amount expended for such purpose 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952.” 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“The proposed amendment would enable the military departments to continue 
voluntary recruitment which maintains the armed services at a top level of 
effectiveness with the least cost in manpower and dollars.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The armed services need the maximum possible number of voluntary enlist- 
ments during fiscal year 1953 and they cannot be obtained without the facilities 
and personnel to do the job. 

The Department of Defense needs voluntary enlistments because these men 
serve 36 to 48 months in contrast to the 24 months served by men who are in- 
ducted. Two and one-fourth men must be inducted to provide the useful service 
the services get from one 4-year enlistee because of the overlap in service needed 
to train a replacement if combat effectiveness is to be maintained. Therefore, 
voluntary enlistment permits calling fewer men, training fewer men, requires 
fewer trainers, and secures 12 months or more additional effective service from 
each man depending upon the term of his enlistment. Also, more than three 
times as many enlistees are expected to reenlist for further service as compared 
to inductees. This further reduces the need for calling new men with attendant 
savings in their initial training. 

During fiscal year 1951, 609,000 young men with no prior service enlisted vol- 
untarily and 509,000 were inducted. Had these 609,000 men been procured by 
induction, they would have required replacement during fiscal year 1953. This 
extra demand on the pool of men 18% to 26 years of age eligible for induction 
would have wiped out the balance of men in the pool now estimated as 580,000. 
Furthermore the military personnel programs presented for fiscal year 1953 
would have been greater to maintain the same forces because of inereased train- 
ing establishment needed to replace these men; 648,000 more men would have 
been inducted than the present program calls for and the extra cost would have 
been over $830,000,000. 

The Appropriation Act as now written will, for all practical purposes, stop 
voluntary recruiting because it will eliminate the rental of space for recruiting 
purposes and reduce military personnel assigned to recruiting duty by 75 per- 
cent. The reduction in personnel has the most severe effect. 

During fiscal year 1953 the armed services will need 1,200,000 new men to 
build to and maintain a strength of 3,700,000. They expect to get 510,000 of this 
number by enlistment, 610,000 by induction, and the balance, about 70,000, will 
be largely by the recall of Reserves without prior service. While it is impossible 
to estimate the exact effect of these restrictions, we do know that the majority 
of recruting stations scattered around the country must be closed, with only 
those in the major areas of population remaining active because of the personnel 
limitation alone. There will be no direct communieation with prospective recruits 
who will have to travel distances up to several hundred miles to enlist. These 
obstacles are expected to reduce enlistments by 80 percent, so that about 400,000 
more men will have to be inducted than is now planned. Most of these men will 
serve only 2 years. In fiscal year 1955 their replacement will require 426,000 
more men than now planned to maintain active Armed Forces because of the 
increased turn-over. These extra men will increase the cost in fiscal year 1955 
by an estimated $550,000,000. 

More serious than the added cost would be the increased drain on the man- 
power pool. Under this increased drain we would scrape the bottom of the man- 
power barrel in fiscal year 1954. It is important to note that half the voluntary 
enlistments are from men under 18% and over 26 years of age, veterans and 
women, all without eligibility for service under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. To stop recruiting would take practically all the new men 
needed from this pool, with the following effect : 


With only 20 
percent of ex- 


" 
Under present pected volun- 








Estimated inventory of pool on procurement tary enlist- 
policies ments after 1 
July 1952 
eas a ——| inhibi airhitle Sea 
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The services need as many long-term enlistments as possible to maintain their 
combat effectiveness. The useful service of a 2-year inductee is about 16 months. 
This is not enough time for a man to learn to operate or maintain highly complex 
equipment and to become fully effective on the job. There are many technical 
jobs requiring 1 and 2 years of training. Only a man serving at least 3 or 4 
years has enough useful service to attain the necessary skill. Aviation cadets 
for the Navy and the Air Force are another very important type of enlistee 
needed for long periods of training. 

There is a general misconception that recruiting is in competition with the 
selective-service procedure. The Department of Defense considers that the 
two operations complement each other and each performs an essential part in 
the procurement of personnel for the armed services. Primary reliance is placed 
on voluntary recruitment because of the longer useful service provided by an 
enlistee. Induction is resorted to when voluntary recruitment is insufficient 
to meet our needs. Each selective-service board receives credit for men enlisted 
from its jurisdiction in setting induction quotas. 

In summary, the country needs voluntary recruiting because it will maintain 
the armed services at a top level of effectiveness with the least cost in manpower 
and dollars. Facilities and personnel are needed if voluntary recruiting is to 
accomplish anything. It is urged that the proviso be stricken. 


PAYMENT OF RENT FOR RECRUITING STATIONS 


General Asensto. The Department of the Air Force requests the 
elimination of the amendment inserted on page 8 after line 3 of H. R. 
7391, dated April 3, 1952. This amendment reads: 

Provided further, That no part of this or any other appropriation in this Act 
shall be used to pay rent on space to be utilized for recruiting purposes; and 
no part of this or any other appropriation in this Act may be used for pay and 
allowances of military personnel assigned to recruiting duty in excess of 25 per 


centum of the amount expended for such purpose during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952. 


The rental portion of this amendment as written will result in the 
closing of 80 percent of the present 102 main stations and 49 percent 
of the 1,180 recruiting stations. The clause regarding pay of military 
personnel will reduce officer strength from a present 338 to 84, en- 
listed strength from a present 2,317 to 579, bringing about further 
reduction of stations through lack of personnel to man them. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


In the opinion of the Air Force, this amendment could very probably 
mean resorting to draft of manpower and result in greatly increased 
training costs, much greater drain on the manpower pool, drastic 
reduction in experience level, loss of effectiveness of personnel due 
to great increase in pipeline, and loss of morale. For these reasons 
the Air Force requests that this amendment be stricken from the bill. 

Senator O’Manonry. The latter clause allows 25 percent of the 
amount used during fiscal 1952 for pay and allowances of military 
personnel assigned to recruiting duty. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why can you not get along with 25 percent 
less than in 1952? 

General Asensto. General Hopwood can explain in greater detail, 
sir. 
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VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force desires to remain 
on a voluntary program for several reasons. First of all, the continu- 
ity of duty involved in a 4-year volunteer produces a much higher ef- 
fectiveness in an organization as complex as the Air Force. Secondly, 
the Air Force is anxious to help in economizing on the drains im4 
posed on the manpower pool. In the third instance, the UMTS legis- 
lation in section 20 directs the several Secretaries to carry forward 
an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an effort to obtain 
the required personnel strength. Our experience over the past year 
indicates that we are able to meet our requirements on a voluntary 
basis, but only by providing recruiting offices convenient to the young 
men of the Nation and providing competent recruiter personnel to 
actively assist a young man in enlisting in the service. 

We feel very strongly that the loss of these facilities and the loss 
of the trained personnel who have been successful in the past would 
directly reduce our ability to recruit and would force us to selective 
service. 

One other area that I believe should be mentioned concerning re- 
one is the effort the Air Force must make to procure aviation 
cadets for an increasing flying training program. As you know, this 
program must be one which appeals to volunteers, and it is one which 
requires a broad coverage throughout the United States to get the 
properly qualified candidates that we must have for the flying training 
program. The entire aviation cadet recruiting program would be 
affected by the limitations proposed. 


JOINT RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. You are not concerned in the first proviso. 
You see, this is under the Army: 

No part of this or any other appropriation in this Act shall be utilized for 
recruiting purposes. 

Does the Air Force rent any space for recruiting purposes ? 

General Moore. The recruiting program for the Army and the Air 
Force is a joint activity. The Army actually rents the space to secure 
the recruits for both services. 

Senator O’Manoney. So there is money in the Army part of the 
bill to rent space for recruitment. 

General Moore. There was but this prohibition said none of it may 
be used. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me revise my statement and say there is 
money in the budget to pay rent for recruiting space. 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, there was a good deal of talk among 
members of the committee and among Members of the Congress last 
year about the advisability of ot space for recruiting when we 
,ave a draft system. That undoubtedly is the reason for that. There 
appears to be nothing in the House report passing on this matter. 

General Moore. It was adopted on the floor. 

Senator O’Manoney. And therefore is not in the report. 
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General Asensio. Our difficulty lies, Mr. Chairman, in the fact 
that our enlistments are for 4 years, which gives time for indoctrina- 
tion training, technical training, and then a period of use. 

Senator O’Manonry. The position you are taking is that the Air 
Force believes that the Army should maintain recruiting stations for 
which rent is to be paid because you want to keep the Air Force on 
a voluntary basis. 

General Asrnsio. That is correct, sir. We consider it vital. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manoney. How much does the budget estimate the cost 
of recruiting space rent? 

General Moore. I will have to have that inserted. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any idea what it is approximately ? 

General Moore. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you will, then. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The amount included in the Department of the Army fiscal year 1953 budget 
estimates for rental of space for recruiting offices is $350,000. 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENT FOR RECRUITING 


General Moore. I would like to add, if I may, that the Selective 
Service and Training Act contains a specific mandate that the De- 
partment of Defense will conduct a vigorous recruiting campaign in 
order to get those scarce categories that are not subject to the draft 
and in order that they may secure as many volunteers as possible in 
order that those who are forced to come and serve may be as few 
as possible. The mandate I refer to reads as follows and appears as 
section 20 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, Public 
Law 759, approved June 24, 1948, as amended (50 U. S. C., Appen- 
dix 470) : 

‘“* * * The Secretary of the Army, for the Army and the Air Force, the 
Secretary of the Navy, for the Navy and Marine Corps, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the Coast Guard, are hereby authorized and directed to initi- 
ate and carry forward an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an 
effort to obtain the required personnel strengths.” 

Also, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I would like 
to add that this proposal poses a very serious problem because of the 
fact that the House in passing the 1953 Defense Appropriation Act 
included this flat prohibition against use of any fund for rent of 
space to be utilized for recruiting purposes. Existing leases contain 
an automatic renewal clause which states that unless notification is 
given to the landlord 30 days before July 1, the lease is automatically 
renewed for a period of 1 year at the same rent. Cancellation of 
the lease at any other time requires 30 days’ notice. The Army is 
placed in a very difficult position by the wording of the House prohibi- 
tion. If it is assumed that the prohibition will be in the 1953 appro- 
priation as enacted into law and we, therefore, issue termination 
notices by the 3ist of May, and if it should then develop that the 

rohibition is deleted from the 1953 act, we will be forced to make new 
eases at substantially higher rentals. 
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OPERATING COSTS OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, the budget estimate sent up by the 
Army on this matter listed under “Activity, 1900,” under“Maintenance 
and operations,” $8,151,000. That is the operation of recruiting sta- 
tions. The actual appropriation for fiscal year 1951 was $8 million. 
The estimate for fiscal 1952 is $8,355,800. It does not appear in this 
justification what the actual outlay for 1952 has been to date. Per- 
haps, now that we are in the month of June, it will be possible for you, 
General, to let us know what the expenditures have been through 
May. 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

Project 1910. Operation of Recruiting Stations through April 1952: 
Obligations______ sheer UE Lae tee 8 SAA SAL SIE Fe ees set aan ee a ee 
RaNAIINON ie et Da Se Ghcditke debdtined iii we cece 5, 964, 607 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator O’Manoney. The estimate for 1953 having been reduced by 
$200,000, a little more than $200,000, apparently the operation has ex- 
pected to be less costly in 1953, Do you know why? 

General Moore. No. 

Senator O’Manonry. It might be that a reduced sum rather than 
the complete elimination might have been the basis of settlement of 
this problem. How many of these recruiting stations are actually 
used for the Air Force? 

General Horwoop. They are all used jointly, sir, the Air Force and 
the Army together man the stations. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are getting Air Force volunteers through 
everyone ? 

General Horwoop. Through each and every one of the established 
stations. 4 
RECRUITING PERSON NEL 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, what is the total amount of the pay 
and allowances of military personnel assigned? None of that goes 
to Air Force people, I take it. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir, the Air Force does provide personnel 
for this purpose. I would like to introduce Colonel Dany, who is 
direetor of training and who has responsibility in this area. 

Senator O’Manonry. How are you, Colonel? It is good to see you 
again. 

Colonel Dany. The Air Force furnishes to the Recruiting Service 
a number of personnel in order to support the recruiting activities 
conducted by the Army. I don’t have the exact figures with me of the 
number of personnel that we are supporting at this time. In my esti- 
mation, however, it runs approximately 1,500 to 2,000 people engaged. 

Senator O’Manonery. How many recruits did you get last year 
from these recruiting stations? 
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MONTHLY RECRUITING AVERAGE 


Colonel Dany. Our monthly average from the recruiting stations 
is approximately 15,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’MAnoney. So by the assignment of 1,500 to 2,000 offi- 
cers and men 

Colonel Dany. That includes officers and men and also WAFs. 

Senator O’Manonry. You obtained as voluntary enlistments about 
15,000. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

General Asensio. That was per month. 

Senator O’Manoney. Per month? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. So the employment of 1,500 to 2,000 persons 
a year produces voluntary enlistments at the rate of 15,000 per month. 

‘Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please get us the cost of that operation. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir, and I would like to check the exact figures 
on the number of people employed, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you will, please. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 





RECRUITING PERSONNEL AND Costs 
The average personnel strength on recruiting duty during the first 8 months 
of this fiscal year has been 338 officers and 2,317 airmen. Based on a continuation 
of these strengths through the end of fiscal year 1952, estimated obligations for 
military pay and allowances are $10,748,000. 


INTENT OF AMENDMENT 


Senator O’Manonery. This amendment, according to the Congres- 
sional Record for April 8, was offered in the House by Representative 
Jones of Missouri. In the course of the debate Chairman Mahon 
of the House committee said : 

I understand the gentleman’s position that he wants to stop recruitment as 
he said on the floor yesterday and bring in everybody through the draft. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. The gentleman misunderstood me. I do not want to 
stop recruiting, and this will not stop it. It still gives an opportunity to go and 


enlist for any term you want to. You can still maintain your larger recruiting 
centers. " 


Do you care to make any comment on that interpretation ? 
TRAVEL OF ENLISTEES 


General Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman, the problem you see there is the 
mileage that the young man has to travel in the first instance at his 
own expense to effect his enlistment. The second item is that the 
remote station far away from the knowledge of the individual tends to 
be lost to sight. It makes it increasingly difficult for the youngster to 
effect enlistment when he must think in terms of traveling 5 or 10 
miles, 

Senator O’Manonry. I was thinking of the language in the amend- 
ment. I see no distinction between small recruiting centers and large 
recruiting centers. This is the prohibition against the use of any 
money for recruiting purposes, for the rent of space or for the pay- 
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ment of allowances to military personnel assigned to recruiting duty. 
It would permit recruitment to take place on Army posts or military 
installations but it would prohibit the pay to any military personnel 
either on the post or outside of the post to do recruiting duty. So that 
it would have the effect that Representative Mahon suggested. 

General Horwoop. Identically, sir. The loss of rental will elimi- 
nate 80 percent of the present 102 main recruiting stations and ap- 
proximately half of the 1,180 smaller recruiting stations. The avail- 
ability of stations would be reduced in the first instance and in the 
second instance the manpower essential to contact the potential re- 
cruit will be reduced by 75 percent. The sum effect will be the smaller 
intake of 4-year volunteers, a greater drain on the manpower pool 
he ag utilization of draft, and reduced experience level in the Air 

orce. 

Senator O’Manoney. Sir, I think that is covered. What is the 
next one? 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON WOOL 
(The amendment and justification follow :) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 
(P. 11, line 12, bill as reported by House committee) 
The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“Page 11, line 12, change the period to a colon, and insert: 

“ «Provided further, That nothing herein shall preclude the procurement of 
wool not grown or produced in the United States or its possessions when the 
United States market price of fabrics, materials, or manufactured articles con- 
taining wool grown or produced in the United States or its possessions shall 
exceed the price of fabrics, materials, or manufactured articles containing for- 
eign-grown wool by — percent’.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“To establish a price differential for wool or wool products grown or produced 
in the United States or its possessions.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


During floor consideration of the bill, the House adopted an amendment which 
would apparently have the effect of prohibiting the purchase of wool, or products 
containing wool, not grown or produced in the United States. At the present 
time, the United States price of foreign wool top of the grades most used by the 
military departments is some 19 to 40 cents less per pound than the price of 
domestic wool. If the services are required to purchase domestic wool regardless 
of price differential, it is obvious that any substantial demand will have a tre- 
mendous inflationary effect upon the domestic wool market. The resulting price 
increase will either cause a shortage of military uniforms and other wool articles, 
or require the appropriation of additional sums to clothe and equip the military 
forces. The Department of Defense is well aware of the necessity of supporting 
United States industries. However, because of the inevitable price increases 
which will occur, it is recommended that the above amendment be inserted to 
fix a percentage price differential. The amount of the differential is believed to 
be a matter of congressional policy. 

It should be pointed out that the prohibition against purchase of foreign wool 
will create a fund deficiency even at present prices, which may lead to the neces- 
sity for supplemental appropriations. The prohibition would apparently make 
impossible the use of reprocessed or reused wool in blankets and similar products, 
since the source of such wool cannot be determined under the trade practice of 
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intermingling it. Since the prohibition applies only to the Department of De- 
fense, this will force the military departments to pay higher prices for such pro- 
ducts than other agencies of the Government. It may further be noted that 
because of the timing of military procurement as compared to the timing of the 
wool clip, the profits from increased prices for domestic wool are likely to accrue 
to brokers and other middlemen purchasers rather than to the wool producers. 

The intricate nature of this problem and the many factors entering into its 
solution would indicate that it is a proper subject for thorough consideration 
and enactment of permanent legislation, rather than inclusion in annual appro- 
priation acts. Proposed permanent legislation on the subject, H. R. 6520, is now 
under active consideration by the House Armed Services Committee. 


PROHIBITION ON WOOL PURCHASES 


General Asens1o. During floor consideration the House adopted an 
amendment to title ITT, page 10, line 24, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 
1952, inserting after the word, “food,” the following: 


clothing, or wool (whether in the form of fiber or yarn or contained in fabrics, 
materials, or manufactured articles. 


This amendment would apparently have the effect of prohibiting 
the purchase of wool, or products containing wool, not grown or 
produced in the United States. At the present time the United 
States price of foreign wool top of the grades most used by the miiltary 
departments, is some 19 to 40 cents less per pound than the price of 
domestic wool. Ifthe services are required to purchase domestic wool 
regardless of price differential, it is obvious that any substantial de- 
mand will have a tremendous inflationary effect upon the domestic 
wool market. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am not inclined to believe that your statis- 
tics are correct. 

General Asensio. I have a special list with me in this area, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are talking to a member who pretends 
to be a specialist—in wool at least. 

General Asensio. I must defer to the eminent Senator from Wyo- 
ming in any question of wool considerations, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think this probably will be discussed at 
some length by the Army. 

General Asensio. Yes; they are our agent in the matter. We are 
merely adding our small voice to theirs, sir. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Senator O’Manonry. But there has been no indication, so far as I 
have seen as yet, that the practical use of synthetics for military per- 
sonnel has been demonstrated anywhere. Testimony last year by the 
Quartermaster General himself was that, for example, the synthetic 
fiber results in what they call wicking and certain other detrimental 
developments. You may be interested to know that representations 
have been made to the Federal Trade Commission by the Association 
of Dry Cleaners in New York City that they are having more fires 
and more losses as a result of synthetics in garments than they ever 
had before and they want the Federal Trade Commission to do some- 
thing about stopping it. 

Now, I think that the Army and even the Air Force uniforms ought 
to be cleaned occasionally, and I do not want you folks to run into any 
trouble on this score. 
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General Asensto. Yes, sir. There is proposed permanent legisla- 
tion on this subject now under consideration in the Babe g as we under- 
stand it, and that would appear to be a means for obtaining full con- 
sideration on the subject, quite apart from an incorporation in an an- 
nual appropriation bill. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will proceed to the other item. 


REWARDS FOR APPREHENSION OF ABSENTEES AND ESCAPED PRISONERS 


General Asensto. The language of the Air Force “Military person- 
nel requirements” appropriation as now contained on page 31, lines 5 
through 9 of H. R. 7391, as reported by the House on April 3, 1952, 
specifically limits payments for rew ards for the apprehension of de. 
serter's, and does not authorize payment of rewards for the apprehen- 
sion of absentees and escaped military prisoners. 

The Department of the Army presently has authority to pay re- 
wards for the apprehension and delivery of prisoners and soldiers 
absent without leave, as well as deserters. Similar language is also 
contained on page 1, lines 2 through 5 of H. R. 7 ig as reported by 
the House on April 3, 1952. The Department of the Navy has similar 
authority in section 22, Public Law 604 (34 U.S. C. 606). 

Senator O’Manoney. Your reclama has not a list on this, so let me 
get this marked on the copy of the bill here. Give me the language 
on page 31 to which you refer. Do you have a copy of the bill as it 
passed the House? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; on page 31 the language states, “lines 5 
through 9, beginning with the word ‘expenses’.” 

Senator O’MaHoney (reading) : 

Expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, stragglers, and escape 
of military prisoners; payment in the discretion of the Secretary, of rewards 
(not to exceed $25 in any one case) for the apprehension of deserters. 

Now, what change do you want to make? 

General Asensto. We w ish to have it comparable in substance to the 
language on page 7, lines 2 through 5: 

Expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, prisoners, and members 
of the Air Force absent without leave, including payment of rewards (not to 
exceed $25 in any one case). 

Senator O’Manonry. You would like to substitute that for the lan- 
guage on page 31? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What does it do? 

General Asrensto. This does not confine the Air Force to payment 
of rewards for the apprehension of deserters alone. We may also 
then pay rewards for apprehension of absentees and escaped mili- 
tary prisoners s which is desirable in the interest of discipline, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is very clear. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON REWARDS 
(The amendment and justification follow :) 


TiTLE V—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE 
(P. 31, lines 5-9, H. R. 7391, as reported to the House April 3, 1952 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 31, delete following language which begins on line 5 and ends on line 9: 
“expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, stragglers, and escaped 
military prisoners; payment, in the discretion of the Secretary, of rewards (not 
to exceed $25 in any one case) for the apprehension of deserters”, and insert 
following language in lieu thereof: “expenses of apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, prisoners, and members of the Air Force absent without leave, includ- 
ing payment of rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one Gase).” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the Department of the Air Force to 
pay rewards, not exceeding $25 in any one case, for the apprehension and delivery 
of prisoners, stragglers, and members of the Air Force absent without leave, as 
well as deserters. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The Department of the Army presently has authority to pay rewards for the 
* apprehension and delivery of prisoners and soldiers absent without leave, as well 
as deserters. Similar language is also contained in H. R. 7391, as reported by 
the House on April 3, 1952, on page 7, lines 2 through 5. The Department of the 
Navy has similar authority in section 22, Public Law 604 (34 U.S. C. 606). The 
proposed amendment would grant the Department of the Air Force authority 
similar to that already available to the other two services and will permit imple- 
mentation of a uniform reward policy within the Department of Defense. 


FREE MAIL PRIVILEGE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the next one? 

General Asensto. This is another double reference, sir, to page 14 
and page 83. On page 14, line 17, the language of the Army National 
Guard appropriation contains the following authori ity: 

Provided, That units and headquarters of the National Guard of the United 
States, whether or not they are in the active service of the United States, shall 
have the same privilege of free transmission of official mail matter as the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. The proviso beginning with line 17 and end- 
ing with line 21 of page 14? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


It is, therefore, recommended that the appropriation language of 
the Air National Guard, as it appears on pages 32 and 33 of H. R. 
7391, dated April 3, 1952, be amended by the inclusion of the following 
provision after the last word on line 17 of page 33: 


Provided further, That units and headquarters of the Air National Guard of 
the United States, whether or not they are in the active service of the United 
States, shall have the same privilege of free transmission of the official mail 
matter as the Department of Defense. 


which is identical language, sir. 
94846—52——54 
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Senator O’Manoney. Yes. This is particularly desirable, since 
both the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard are under 
the control of the same Adjutant General while in State service. 

I have a letter from Mr. Lyle S. Garlock, acting for the Comptroller, 
W. J. McNeil, on this point, dated May 10. The letter will be made 
a part of the record here. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 19852. 
Hon. JoserH C, O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR O’MaHoney: Subsequent to the preparation and submission of 
the formal reclama material pertaining to H. R. 7391, it was brought to our 
attention that the language of the Air National Guard appropriation should be 
amended to provide the same privilege as to free transmission of official mail as 
is provided under the Army National Guard appropriation on page 14, line 17, of 
the bill as reported to the House. 

Specifically, it is proposed that on page 33, line 17, of H. R. 7391, as reported 
to the House, the period be deleted and the following added: “: Provided, That 
units and headquarters of the Air National Guard of the United States, whether 
or not they are in the active service of the United States, shall have the same 
privilege of free ‘transmission of official mail matter as the Department of 
Defense.” 

The appropriation language as contained in the Army National Guard appro- 
priation will provide for the franking privilege to the National Guard of the 
United States when they are in either State or Federal type service. The Air 
National Guard, being the same type of Reserve force and under the control of the 
same Adjutant General while in State service, should have parallel legislation. 

You are respectfully requested to present this amendment to your committee 
for consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lye S. GARLOCK 
(For W. J. McNeil). 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON EDUCATION 


(The amendment and justification are as follow :) 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SECTION 616 
(P. 40, line 21, bill as reported to the House) 
(House hearings, pp. 441-452, pt. 1, Army) 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 40, line 21: Strike out “$200” and insert in lieu thereof “$250”. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the Department of Defense to have 
the essential average cost per pupil of $250 to carry out the provisions of Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. . 

JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 874, Highty-first Congress, established congressional policy to 
provide free public education, without tuition, to dependent children of military 
and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense. The limitation of $200 
per student would vitiate this expressed policy. 

The average cost of $250 per student requested for fiscal year 1953 is the same 
as the average authorized to be paid out of appropriated funds during fiscal 
year 1952. Authorization of the average of $250 per student was approved by the 
Secretary of Defense after he personally looked into the cost of dependent educa- 
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tion and after he had an exhaustive analysis made to determine the minimum 
average cost on a world-wide basis. Careful estimates show that $250 per 
student is the minimum required to provide Defense Department dependents 
overseas, both civilian and military, with educational opportunities comparable 
to those afforded the children of citizens residing in the United States. It is 
anticipated that costs of operating schools overseas will increase since it will 
be necessary to absorb some costs which previously were absorbed by the local 
economy in occupied areas. 

Nonappropriated funds are intended for use on recreational programs which 
will benefit all military personnel. Their use for an educational subsidy to 
benefit those military personnel with children would clearly be discriminatory. 
Further, nonappropriated funds are being reduced since certain main sources of 
these funds have been lost. 

To deny free education for dependents of civilian and military personnel 
is completely contrary to democratic principles of our Government. Further, 
a reduction below the essential minimum of $250 per pupil will make it necessary 
to levy additional tuition charges upon parents overseas which would in effect, 
constitute a reduction in pay for personnel who are assigned overseas and who 
have dependent children with them. 

The limiting provisions of this section are not applicable to the Navy. There- 
fore, dependents of Navy personnel could receive greater allowances than the 
dependents of Army or Air Force personnel who are attending the same school. 
This situation leaves the Secretary of Defense, in the interest of equity, no alter- 
native but to administratively reduce the allowances for dependent education to 
the lowest common denominator. 

The morale of our Armed Forces is considered of paramount importance. An 
important contributing factor is the assurance of adequate education for their 
children. Restoration of funds to permit a minimum average of $250 per student 
is strongly recommended. 


LIMITATION ON EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


General Asensio. Section 616 of the General Provisions of H. R. 
7391, dated April 3, 1952, includes a limitation of an average of $200 
per student for poy and secondary schooling for dependents of 
military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense residing 
on military installations or stationed in foreign countries, when the 
Secretary of the Department concerned funds that schools, if any, 
available in the locality are unable to provide adequately for the 
education of such dependents. 

The Secretary of Defense personally looked into the cost of de- 
pendent education and found that the minimum average cost on a 
world-wide basis was $250 per student to provide education opportu- 
nities comparable to those afforded the children of citizens residing 
in the United States. 

Personnel of the armed services stationed in oversea areas should 
not be penalized because of their location. This limitation places a 
further financial burden on those serving our country in oversea areas. 
The situation will be aggravated by the withdrawal of the support 
formerly contributed from the local economy in occupied countries 
and the necessity of opening additional schools in many new areas to 
which dependents of military personnel are being sent. 

For the reason stated above, it is recommended that the limitation 
on the average amount per pupil-year be set at not less than $250 per 
year. 

Senator O’Manoney. There appears to be nothing in the House 
report with respect to the reason for cutting this allowance from $250 
per enti to $200 per student. Do you know anything about the 
reasons ? 
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General Asensto. No, sir. 

General Moore, do you know any reasons for cutting it from $250 
to $200 ? 

General Moore. No. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the cost in the aggregate? What 
will be the expenditures of the Government under this item 4 

General Asensto. I shall have to furnish that information. 

General Hopwoop. I think I can furnish it. The estimate for fiscal 
year 1953 is $2,873,000. 

General Asensio. That is for the Air Force? 

General Horpwoop. That is for the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you know how many dependents are 
taking primary and s sie oeel y training under this provision ¢ 

General Hopwoop. I do not have that data here. I am sure I can 
get it for the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is part of the story. It is a perfectly 
obvious part of the story, General. Is it covered by the justification / 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir, for the 1953 program it is. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have the justification there before 
you? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We are calling for that information 
specifically, sir. I cannot locate it offhand. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. We will have it made a part of 
the record here. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


At the present time, approximately 8,900 dependent children of Air Force 
personnel overseas are receiving primary or secondary educational support from 
Department of the Air Force appropriated funds, Of this number, 2,280 are 
attending Army-operated schools for which there is to be no reimhursement. 
During fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that 9,660 dependent children will receive 
education at Government expense. Beginning with fiscal year 1953 a change in 
procedures will provide for reimbursement between services on a per pupil 
basis for dependents attending service-operated schools of another service. In 
this manner each service will budget for the entire cost of educating dependents 
of its personnel, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT FOR ELIMINATION OF CEILING ON NUMBER OF 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


(The amendment and justification follow :) 
TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(P. 49, lines 17-24, and p. 50, lines 1-2 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 


(House hearings, Army, pp. 214 and 1089-1040; Navy, pp. 1672-1673; Air Force, 
pp. 380-427 and 1084-1090) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment : 

Page 49, lines 17-24 and page 50, lines 1-2, delete— 

“Sec. 630. No funds appropriated in title II, III, IV, and V of this Act shall be 
used for the payment in excess of five hundred thousand full-time graded civilian 
employees (including (a) the full-time equivalent of part-time employment, (b) 
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persons who are described as “consultants” or who are compensated on a “when 
actually employed” basis if such persons are employed on a contract basis or 
are paid on a per diem basis, and (c) persons employed without compensation if 
they are reimbursed for expenses) at any one time during the current fiscal 
year.” 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would eliminate the 500,000 full-time graded civilian 
employee ceiling. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The Department of Defense is opposed to a statutory limitation on the 
number of full-time graded civilian employees because it is uneconomical, dif- 
ficult to administer and unnecessary. 

A similar limitation on graded civilian employees was established by section 
607 of the Federal Bmployees Pay Act of 1945 (amended by Public Law 390, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.). This particular limitation was imposed immediately after 
World War II when appropriations greatly exceeded expenditures and this 
control was considered necessary during the conversion to a peacetime basis of 
operation. The situation today is not comparable. 

This limitation was repealed by the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, and the defects of this type of limitation are set forth clearly in’ the 
Senate Report No. 2031 (Calendar No. 2038), Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, to accompany S. 3850, pages 19 and 20. The committee concluded that 
statutory personnel ceilings are a separate and possibly conflicting method of 
controlling civilian employment. ‘The appropriation process is far preferable 
to statutory ceilings since ceilings place undue emphasis upon the number of 
employees and put a premium on contractual arrangements and other measures 
to get the necessary work done without exceeding numerical limitations. This 
is not economical. 

The administration of statutory ceilings is time consuming, costly, and serves 
no useful purpose because the same purpose can be served more effectively by 
control of appropriations. Ceilings are difficult to administer, promote back- 
logs, create more paper work, and cost more money than they save because of 
the cost of administration and excessive use of overtime. Continuing statutory 
ceilings from year to year introduces distortion and artificially in the planning 
of programs. Instead of planning the most effective program and then deter- 
mining the employment necessary to accomplish it, programs must be juggled to 
keep within the numerical ceiling. This results in excessive administrative ex- 
pense in planning programs. Contractual arrangements may be substituted 
where established ceilings would be exceeded with an increase in the cost of the 
program. 

It isa very complicated task to manage civilian employment under a statutory 
ceiling in order to insure full utilization, stay within the ceiling, and at the 
same time provide proper balance of employment in all areas. It requires 
additional reporting and administrative control to provide the more detailed 
programing required. All these extra controls add to the administrative cost 
and hinder good personnel administration. Fear of exceeding the ceiling 
prevents full use of the number provided by the ceiling. Furthermore, good 
personnel administration requires that a definite ratio of graded employees be 
provided to supervise the ungraded employees to make their work effective. 

This ceiling on graded civilian employment makes impossible an essential 
element of good planning: that military and civilian personnel be treated as 
one package. Also, it vitiates the express desire of Congress to substitute 
civilian for military personnel. 

The Departments are just beginning to receive material in quantity from the 
procurement programs approved in fiscal years 1951 and 1952. They must 
inspect material coming off the production lines as well as receive, store, and 
issue it. As an order of magnitude, procurement during fiscal year 1953 will be 
two-thirds greater than in fiscal year 1952. Expenditures for the Department 
of Defense in January 1952 amounted to $3.4 billion, exclusive of military 
assistance. This rate is expected to increase to $4 billion by June 1952. In 
the face of this great expansion, the ceiling on graded civilian personnel will 
hinder the placing and auditing of contracts, the inspection of material, and 
other elements of the workload governed by this increased volume of procure- 
ment. 
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Statutory ceilings on civilian employment are unnecessary. The man-year 
element and the amounts of money appropriated go hand in hand. If one is 
increased or decreased, the increase or decrease of the other automatically 
follows. This procedure is the intent of the Congress by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, to the effect that the extent of Federal activities, and hence 
personnel, should be determined by the usual appropriation process. 

Therefore, the Department of Defense recommends that section 630 be 
eliminated. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CEILING 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the next item? 

General Asensto. The next item is section 630, which is on page 49, 
beginning with line 17, wherein a statement is included: 

No funds appropriated in titles II, III, IV, and V of this act shall be used for the 
payments in excess of 500,000 full-time graded civilian employees. 

During the past several years, the Congress has urged, and the De- 
partment of Defense has directed, a greater utilization of civilian per- 
sonnel. As a result, the Air Force has increased its ratio of civilian 
to military personnel. At the same time, we have been able to increase 
the use of ungraded employees from a low of about 56 percent to 2 
projected 60 percent in 1953. Th continuation of the present graded 
ceiling will thus have the effect of placing a total civilian ceiling of 
about 310,000 on the Air Force. This means that if we are to expand 
in size it will be impossible to continue our program of maximum 
utilization of civilians. 


WAGE BOARD AND GRADED EMPLOYEES 


Every effort has been made during fiscal year 1952 to expand the 
use of wage board employees and correspondingly decrease the use of 
graded. However, because of the criteria established by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, there are many skilled or semiskilled or mixed clerical, 
and skilled administrative positions which must be graded. Examples 
of such positions are storekeepers, supply draftsmen, precision instru- 
ment makers, instructors, and teachers of all types, including manual 
arts, crafts, and skills. This list is not at all complete. Supervisory 
positions over all types of unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled opera- 
tions become graded positions when a small amount of administrative 
work is encompassed. There will be no choice but to use military per- 
sonnel in many supervisory positions if graded civilians cannot be 
employed. 

ll positions involving the physical sciences, such as chemists, en- 
gineers, physicians, and physicists, as well as all semiprofessional type 
of work performed in conjunction with such positions including lab- 
oratory helpers, laboratory technicians, and mechanical aides are all 
graded employees. These employees cannot, in any sense, be regarded 
as “overhead.” They are as much on the “production line” as any 
aircraft mechanic. 

It is widely assumed that there is a clear distinction between the 
type of work performed by graded and wage-board employees. 
Graded employees are often thought of as “overhead” or “paper 
pushers,” while the wage-board employee is regarded as the producer, 
the man who labors with his hands. No such clear-cut situation exists. 
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PERSONNEL RATIO 


Historical data subsequent to 1948 and prior to the graded limita- 
tion indicates a constant relationship between graded and wage-board 
civilian employees of 44 percent graded. Currently, the ratio is 41.2 
percent and for fiscal year 1953, the Air Force is requesting a ratio 
of 39.9 percent graded. 

Any limitation below this ratio of 39.9 percent will result in the 
following: 

(a) Substitution of military personnel in many positions now occu- 
pied by civilians that normally could be filled by either category, i. e., 
guards, fire fighters, clerks, and supervisors. 

(6) A reduction in force of graded civilians at established installa- 
tions each time a new installation is activated. 

(c) Increased difficulty in recruiting competent civilians due to the 
instability created by such a situation. This would especially impair 
the college graduate recruitment program. 


MANPOWER PROGRAM 


The Air Force manpower program is developed on the concept of 
a single-package eee s requirement including both the military 
and civilian personnel necessary to meet the personnel requirements 
of a given mission. This single package entails a requirement for 
fiscal year 1953 of 379,000 civilians of which 39.9 percent are graded. 
This is well below our previous standards and any reduction below 
this level will result in an imbalance in the Air Force personnel pro- 


ram. 
: Senator O’Manoney. How was that figure fixed ? 

General Asensio. I refer that to Mr. Weldon Ellis, Civilian Deputy 
Director, Manpower and Organization. 

Mr. Exxis. The men, the 39.9 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. The actual figures. 

Mr. Exttxis. 379,000. That is the total, sir, of the requests coming 
in from the commands, all the bases and installations, of the civilians 
required to do the work. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many will you have employed by the 
30th of June of this year? 

Mr. Exxas. About 300,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. You estimate an increase of 79,000? 

Mr. Extas. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why can’t you get along with the same 
number ? 

Mr. Extis. We have an expanding Air Force program, additional 
bases, warehouses, supply facilities, increasing flying hours; the en- 
tire program calls for additional civilians to support the increased 
activities. The Air Force is still building up in size. 

Senator O’Mauonry. What will these civilians be called upon to do? 

Mr. Extis. An extreme range of duties running all the way from 
literally laborers up to the supervisory personnel, scientists, book- 
keepers, accountants on up through to civilian jobs such as mine 
which is a high-level supervisory position in the Air Staff. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are all these jobs absolutely essential ? 

Mr. Etuis. We consider them so; yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Do any of these include the photographers 
that one sees on almost ever y post ? 

Mr. Etuts. If they are hired by the Air Force; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many civilian photographers does the 
Air Force hire ? 

Mr. Extis. I cannot answer that specific question. I don’t have that 
information. However, if you desire it, it can be obtained. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There are no civilians employed as “press” photographers, but the United 
States Air Force does employ 485 civilians in the performance of photographic 
services in the fields of intelligence, reconnaissance, research, and development, 
training, crash and accident, and engineering. 


BREAK-DOWN OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES CLASSIFICATION 


Senator O’Manonry. I think it would be very well to have in the 
record an actual statement. by category of the number of civilian 
employees presently employed. 

Mr. Exuis. By category? 

Senator O’Manoney. By category so that we will know just what 
they are doing. 

Mr. Exuis. All right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You see, without that it is just a general 
statement. 

Mr. Extis. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 856 to 858.) 


CIVILIAN PROTOGRAPHERS 


Senator O’Manoney. I am sure you are aware, Mr. Ellis, that we 
constantly receive statements that civilian employees are taken on for 
what are actually nonessential jobs. I asked about the photographers 
because we see a lot of bulbs being thrown away here around the 
Capital every day by the photographers of the news services. It 
has nothing to do with the military, of course. 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. I want to correct an impression I may have 
left with you, sir. I said “if they are employed by the Air Force.” 
To my knowledge, we do not have civilian photographers doing that 
type of work. However, I cannot say that we absolutely do not with- 
out checking. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are the general supervisor for civilian 
employees; are you not? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir, in a sense, on the manpower side. I am deputy 
to Major General Brown, who is the Director of the Manpower and 
Organization. 

Senator O’Manonry. It comes directly under you. 

Mr. Exsis. The determination of the numbers; yes, sir. 

General Sronr. I know about three, Mr. Chairman, but they take 
passport pictures and things like that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I know in many installations that work is 
being done by military personnel. Maybe your photography is done 
by military personnel, too. 

Mr. Exxis. You are speaking of the press photographers rather than 
a man who is taking reconnaissance pictures ¢ 
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Senator O’Manoney. Yes; that is what I had in mind. It is merely 
an illustration of what might be classed as a nonessential activity. 
Members of the committee will desire to know whether or not the ac- 
tivities in which these civilian employees are engaged are really essen- 
tial to the military service. 1 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STAFFS AT NEW BASES 


General Asensio. Basically, we have the consideration of the staff- 
ing of new bases with the proper civilian complement and taking 
‘are of the increased activity due to the added flying hours, in the 
maintenance of aircraft and in the supply of parts, and so forth. 
Those are the basic things that must be taken care of. 

There is one element that Mr. Ellis did not dwell upon, which is 
that these requirements that are sent in by the field are very thoroughly 
screened by his office, and because the field indicates a requirement 
does not mean that that requirement is incorporated in the estimate. 
That requirement, only after his office is satisfied, is incorporated, 
and there are field surveys. 

Senator O’Mauonry. General Asensio, I hate to say this, but when 
you use the phrase “that they have been thoroughly screened” I am 
immediately confronted by the fact that you are here without the 
figures. So, you do not know the categories in which the civilians are 
to be employed. So, somewhere along the line perhaps they have not 
been thoroughly screened. 

General Asrensto. May I say, sir, that actually we do know and on 
that basis we have screened them. We do not, I regret, have the 
figures here for your perusal at this time, but they have been screened, 
although we cannot furnish you with the proof here and now, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You can understand the position which I 
oceupy here as the sole representative of this subcommittee at the 
moment. It is necessary for me to point out some of the gaps in the 
information that you are presenting. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; I am entirely sympathetic, sir. 


HOUSE REPORT ON CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CEILING 


Senator O’Manonry. I have before me the language of the House 
report [reading] : 


Under the provisions of Public Law 179, Eighty-first Congress, a civilian per- 
sonnel ceiling of not to exceed 500,000 full-time rated civilian employees was es- 
tablished. The over-all ceiling for graded and ungraded employees was fixed at 
1,369,552. As of January 31, 1952, there was employed in the Department of De- 
fense activities approximately 1,290,000, of which 1,230,000 are paid from funds 
for regular military functions. Approximately 490,000 of these employees are 
graded. It is anticipated that the June 30, 1952, employment will equal the es- 
tablished ceiling. For fiscal year 1953, requests made for an increase over the 
presently established ceiling for graded employees of 64,640, making the request 
for the graded employees ceiling 564,640 and an ungraded ceiling of 905,800. 

Compensation for the employees requested for fiscal year 1953 and the similar 
obligations for the numbers estimated for fiscal 1952 are as follows: 


Then appears the table. 
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EMPLOYER STRENGTH IN 1953 BUDGET 


Following the table. 


The committee recommends the retension in the bill of the section limiting 
full-time graded civilian employees to not exceed 500,000. 

The $4.2 billion reduction in the over-all budget request will result in a marked 
reduction in civilian personnel below the numbers estimated in the fiscal-year- 
1953 budget. 


Now, what was the number, Mr. Ellis, of civilian employees esti- 
mated for the Air Force in the 1953 budget ? 

Mr. Exxis. 379,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was the number? 

Mr. Ents. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then, if you will be good enough to supply the 
committee with the information by category and a statement with re- 
spect to the essential character of such service; and if you can find any 
nonessential persons in this category, please point that out, too. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The United States Air Force firmly believes that the number and categories 
of civilian employees required for fiscal year 1953 represent the minimum es- 
sential positions necessary for the accomplishment of its mission. Commanders 
at each echelon are responsible for the systematic development and maintenance 
of means of determining the number and type of personnel needed for particular 
tasks e 1d workload. Manpower-management, personnel, and inspection sur- 
veys an‘ audits are used to further review and evaluate the essentiality of each 
position in the Air Force. 

The enclosed tabulation of positions by job categories excludes part-time, WAR, 
and “special consultant” positions. The June 30, 1953, strength proposed under 
the budget for Regular Air Force activities is 379,568. : 


CLASSIFICATION ACT EMPLOYEES 


Estimated for 
fiscal year 
1953 budget 


Genera: clerical and administration (including organization and meth- 


GN IID ani hice heathens deliebhins pias 11, 203 
Office services (including mail and files) .__.---____------.----__. 4, 426 
Property and supply (including property and stock control, supply 

OIE IRN CRITE oe i ec einen asoeutn eee 20, 811 
Stenographers, shorthand reporters_.___....-_---...-.--.------.... 15, 966 
Rae I a nn a a i deen Sin wacked 29, 410 
Office-machine operators (including card-punch operators, tabulating- 

machine operators, duplicating-machine operators) _._--.____---___-__ 6, 592 
Telephone and communication (including telegraphic typewriter oper- 

Store PUGS GNGPOtONS ) jis cin ctl d~ diag Aninblisiiside ne ednelndensenbis 2, 686 
Natural science (including biologists, physiologists, bacteriologists ) .._ 195 
Medical, hospital, and public health (including nurses, hospital attend- 

ants, medical technicians, dental technicians) ~---_.--__-_---__..-__ 2, 465 
Information and editorial (including translators) ~............-...--_ 1, 118 
Pire fightete ONd. Bre PrevOnihen 35 once che ene nobeusiiel inns 191 
Social sciences, economics (including business economists, military re- 

ORTON; DAMP) 63: tics saescveinsientioeapeatensicdaabidenak ipa iueieinls ciiadiraswglattcth scspgeih 1, 108 
Personnel administration (including employee utilization, salary and 

WED: TBE seis kee hc hhh es beatin dla bientch viral aint 4, 183 


Accounting and fiscal (including accounting and fiscal clerical, business 

accountants, voucher examiners, budget administrators, time, leave 

and payroll clerical, military payroll) _.....__-_-..-..--.--..--....-. 9, 865 
General engineering (including engineering aids, architectural engi- 

neers, civil engineers, survey and cartographic engineers, engineering 

cand Spc atuniiapaabicusoes ob apaem arena 9, 609 
Attorneys, legal clerical administrators, adjudicators, patent advisers) —_ 480 
Art administrators (including illustrators, architects, landscape 

architects) 





9 
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CLASSIFICATION ACT EMPLOYEES—continued 


Estimated for 
fiscal year 
1953 budget 


Photographers, motion-picture photographers (including reconnaissance, 
intelligence, training, research, aircraft crashes and accident, and 
IE ost dance saeresieshinapenresitnianenhinilbunemiaibtlieke assed ciniet-o dante inseminated teil oamhecianaeliiti 619 

Business and industrial analysts and specialists (including traffic-man- 
agement analysts, production specialists, communications special- 


chines tinvassieoseaiinsllabapsionean inane ner sid beans ee tb aieccada aga ieoniosann en llbaniaens Gein neecaon eh abba 3,568 
Physical science and electronics (including physics, electronic research- 

OS, SURI a cc ceartamebtebesnencadeet 1,518 
Fre RII I cli cisoeriemadacidinaa halal adechsnisiotia sins aicipanachunciodoecdinbascees 447 
Mathematicians, statisticians (including clerical statistics) _...__._.____ 2,895 
Laboratory technicians (including exhibit constructors, laboratory elec- 

NI acta cadlepheur a Solana liecea ams coccknmacesedaraelglesn'escbehesbhanmaie 237 
Educators and training instructors (including education trainers, train- 

RE MET OMRON a es ecient renee anselimnenimctinarasioonen 5,756 
Inspectors and investigators (including safety inspectors, aircraft in- 

SI SIERO he asc nreenemeninrennrencbion 3,853 

(Notre.—Above job categories include clerical support.) 
Re iain ec ose cnn ea de cette ed Et le cote et Shinn ocntibcola 562 
ON ncaa oatosenannee 372 
FI ions iscpeiings econ Re dh eee ia i ensatl 4,931 
Ca ia ccsrnee chcaca lless cone tovan wasieiAsuchiapdersn te slags “a setae ap deciles 5,358 
SE eee eee ee ee basco 572 

Maps an ak ae RA Rc als a nia a eicpc ool ngsaicsaeinc me 151,581 

WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 

Communications equipment installers and maintainers__._________-_____ 838 
Dlectronie (radar) equipment installers and maintainers -_____--.____- 7, 535 
Electrical installers and repairmen (including aircraft electricians)... 12, 618 
I nd ci ilenpapees mosedasenieciaioingeiesinne 469 
Textile, leather, fabric workers (including parachute repairers) —~~_.__-- 5, 295 
Instrument maintenance inspectors (including aircraft general instru- 

Ag gaa AS TR 2a bad Ps IN Ne SI a see ae RS Tn eo ATE 7, 589 
Machine tool workers and operators (including tool-die makers) —~------- 7, 053 
Manual laborers, roads, grounds laborers, freight handlers._.___..--.. 19, 029 
I TT aa cacao 870 
Metal processors (including electroplaters) ._...._.-_._..__-_-__----.-----.. 8, 444 


Metal workers (including automotive and aircraft sheet metal workers 
and body repairmen) 


a iia De dca iia Sah hia hha eee shied diese clei de etenciaahaa aaa siti: “Oy SE 
SU RI I anes seicuchioslaceihiet ensbailes phamubaguiipaonas 3, 763 
aR I ae a a cacoecinanaehaennniailimelinniiain: 


Printers and reproduction press workers (including bindery and offset)... 1, 780 
Rubber products repairmen and inspectors 
Carpenters and woodworkers (including crating) ...-__._-_.----------. 13, 039 
Building constructors and maintainers___-..---_---_--------.--_.--- sie 
General equipment maintainers (including office appliance repairmen) —_ 667 
Fixed industrial equipment maintainers (including heating equipment 
maintainers and machine tool makers) 
Fixed industrial equipment operators (including sewage-disposal plant 


ODSIMUONS, MEd  TIRSOTS) a ei ae hn hit cece , 103 
Mobile industrial-equipment operators (including fork-lift operators, 

CRU APE WOR) 9 ieee darchinhd rth esate iain dim Sob tcicead eaba Sisidtieiibainke 10, 704 
Mobile industrial equipment maintainers (including engineer-equip- 

SIE AND Desh sai aisithccttn inti Ala aha nected n claims avid dati 10, 336 
Railroad operators and maintainers...........-~._~-..--...--.-..-.. 396 
Armament inatallers and :repeirmen 5 et id eke 1,131 
General warehousemen (including shippers and receivers) _.-__._-_-___ 26, 405 
PaheQry: ATi <TR ie ts cad im sie icin ani habit elton cio ba eehid ehepltetinninsinl en 5, 046 
Laundry and dry-cleaning workers_-__...-...---.-.--.~---..---_.--_. 2, 201 
FOGG; PPO DOTG, BIN OPT sa scsi a osisn mire g cations bled Renin sd dicsciaienitsco 1, 569 


Ward attendants 
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WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES—continued 
Estimated for 
fiscal yea) 
1953 budget 











Aircraft propeller repairmen and testers_..__...-------------.-- sieimianokiiels 2, 339 
Aircraft engine inspectors and assemblymen____----------_---------- 15, 811 
Aircraft and aircraft parts maintainers and inspectors___-..-.-------- 138, 730 
Aircraft reclaimers and storage conditioning workers__---__-~-----~~- mm aTt 
Aircraft engine builders and installers___._.._...._-__-------__---__- ; 3, 180 
Airframe assembly and disassembly workers (inc luding inspectors)__.. 9, 659 
AITCEASt GateRO ms BOE Tit eRe e os ne ee oe ae 4, 573 

eR casnierectigt sw atindace Stisis a wih eb we abe ees haplaict hicamhimaneaee ied 227, 779 
ClanmiGcation’ Sat wenmievees. teral, | 3 ee cecaias (OO. 
TN ee IN RN oa ei cre tbe end em paaeisenienie 227, 779 

eae a Calc tccabaacsae i escaoriant cheese ene gee ena te eecapence EEE OO 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 
(The amendment and justification follow :) 


TirLte VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(P. 50, after line 6, as reported by the House) 
(Department of Defense hearings, pt. 2, pp. 157, 158) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 50, after line 6, delete the new section reading as follows 

“No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for 
expense of transportation, packing, crating, temporary storage, drayage, and 
unpacking of household goods and personal effects in excess of seven thousand 
pounds of uncrated or eight thousand pounds if crated, or the equivalent when 
transportation charges are based on cubic measurement.” 


STATEMENT MADE ON FLOOR OF THE HOUSE 


Page 3703 of the Congressional Record of April 7, 1952: 

“A general and general of the Army is allowed 24,000 pounds when he transfers 
from one post to another. A lieutenant general is allowed 18,000 pounds in 
luggage and in baggage and furniture when he transfers, and so on down the 
line, until you get to a noncommissioned officer who is allowed 3,000 pounds when 
he transfers his post. Yet the Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, the Am- 
bassador to France, the Ambassador to Rome, or to any other post is only allowed 
7,000 pounds for his baggage, household effects, and other things when he 
transfers from post to post.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To delete an amendment adopted on the floor of the House in order to permit 
transportation of household goods of military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense to continue on the present basis. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adopted on the floor of the House appears to have been 
accepted on the basis of erroneous advice. Weight allowances for shipping 
household effects of members of the Foreign Service of the State Department 
with families vary from 11,400 pounds for personnel with salaries less than 
$3,300 to 24,000 pounds for personnel with salaries of $10,000 or over. Hence 
the allowance of the higher grades in the Foreign Service would appear to be 
24,000 pounds comparable to the highest rank in the Armed Forces. The scale 
of other Foreign Service officers appears more generous than that currently 
allowed comparable military personnel by Joint Travel Regulations; for ex- 
ample, the lowest salaried personnel in the Foreign Service receive allowances 
equivalent to those for a colonel. 








~ 
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The purpose of section 632 was apparently intended to place weight allowances 
for shipments of household goods on military personnel on the same basis 
as now. provided by law for civilian employees of the Government, Any effort 
to place military and civilian employees on the same basis is founded on the 
false premise of comparing entirely different situations. The average civilian 
employee makes very few, if any, moves during his period of Government service, 
and those he makes are voluntary and generally of a temporary nature, since 
he maintains a permanent abode. Military personnel, on the other hand, 
are ordered to make involuntary permanent changes of station frequently, be- 
-ause of the nature of their duties. 

Weight allowances for military personnel were developed after considerable 
study and analysis by the services and are published in Joint Travel Regulations 
which apply equally to the seven uniformed services. They are believed to be 
equitable and just and are graduated so that the older personnel who generally 
have the larger families have the greater allowances. 

The proposed limitation would discriminate generally against older per- 
sonnel and those with large families since these two groups can be expected to 
have accumulated a larger amount of household effects. Further, quarters and 
rental properties are not generally furnished with appliances such as washing 
machines and other heavy items which add materially to the over-all weight. 
As a result of this restriction personnel will be forced to move essential house- 
hold effects at their own expense, dispose of them by forced sale at time of 
move or store them. 

The pay scales established by the Career Compensation Act were based on the 
assumption that the Government would defray moving costs in accordance with 
Joint Travel Regulations mentioned above. ‘Therefore, to require personnel to 
use personal funds for moving would in effect amount to a pay reduction for the 
uniformed personnel of the Department of Defense, but would not affect the 
other uniformed services, the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service, which have allowances comparable to the military services. 

Many Reserve and National Guard officers ordered to active duty transported 
their household effects to their duty stations. This was necessary because gen- 
erally they had to occupy unfurnished housing. To require them to use their 
personal funds to defray any part of moving costs when they are returned to 
inactive status would be breaking faith with them and adding to the financial 
burden which was imposed upon them as a result of their being ordered to 
active duty. 

The proposal discriminates against civilian personnel in the Department of 
Defense who are serving or expect to serve in overseas areas since the weight 
allowances would be less than those of civilians employed by other Government 
agencies. Since civilians serve overseas on a voluntary busis this restriction 
may act as a deterrent in the procurement of qualified volunteers for overseas 
assignment. 

Movements to overseas areas require special packing and crating which 
amounts to approximately 45 percent of the gross weight. Based upon the 
proposed limit of 8,000 pounds, this would permit the shipment of only 4,800 
pounds at Government expense. 

In addition to being discriminatory, this provision would be detrimental to the 
morale of civilian and military personnel alike. 

The apparent objective of this provision is more properly one for permanent 
legislation, and proposed permanent legislation is now pending in H. R. 7468, 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 


General Asensio. The next item for consideration is the amend- 
ment inserted on page 50 between lines 6 and 7 which reads: 


No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for expense 
of transportation, packing, crating, temporary storage, drayage, and unpacking 
of household goods and personal effects in excess of 7,000 pounds if uncrated or 
8,000 pounds if crated or the equivalent when transportation charges are based 
on cubic measurement. 
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The amendment adopted on the floor of the House appears to have 
been accepted on the sary of erroneous advice. Page 3703 of the 
Congressional Record of April 7, 1952, states: 

* * * the Ambassador to the Court of St. James, the Ambassador to France, 
the Ambassador to Rome, or to any other post is only allowed 7,000 pounds for 
his baggage, household effects, and other things when he transfers from post 
to post. 

Actually, weight allowances for shipments of household effects of 
members of the Foreign Service of the State Department with families 
vary from 11,400 pounds for personnel with salaries less than $3,300 
to 24,000 pounds for personnel with salaries of $10,000 or over. Hence, 
the allowance of the higher grades in the Foreign Service would 
appear to be 24,000 pounds comparable to the highest rank in the 
Armed Forces. The scale of other Foreign Service officers appears 
more generous than that currently allowed comparable military per- 
sonnel by Joint Travel Regulations; for example, the lowest-salaried 
personnel in the Foreign Service receive allowances equivalent to those 
for a colonel. 

The pay scales established by the Career Compensation Act were 
based on the assumption that the Government would defray moving 
costs in accordance with Joint Travel Regulations. To require per- 
sonnel to use personal funds for moving would, in effect, amount to 
a pay reduction for the uniformed personnel of the Department of 
Defense. It would be particularly severe upon Reserve and National 
Guard officers ordered to active duty because generally they have to 
occupy unfurnished housing. They normally must move such items 
as washing machines, refrigerators, television sets, and other electrical 
appliances of one sort or another which are quite heavy, but are con- 
sidered as necessities. It is a generally recognized fact that home 
furnishings and equipment are increasing in weight rather than 
decreasing. 


RECOMMENDED DELETION 


Permanent legislation to achieve the eee objective of this pro- 
vision is now pending in H. R. 7468. The Air Force strongly recom- 
mends that section 632, referred to above, be deleted from H. R. 7391. 

Senator O’Manoney. There will be a general showing on this, I 
suppose, for all branches of the service? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manongy. Do you know how much it means to the Air 
Force in dollars and cents in saving in the House amendment ? 

General Asens10. No, sir; we have not developed a figure on that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course it is clear that Congressman Bon- 
ner, who is responsible for the amendment, is of the opinion that the 
amendment will result in the curtailment of some substantial amount 
in the outlay for expenses. 

General Asensro. It would have the effect of transferring from the 
Government financing to personal financing a considerable require- 
ment in the course of movements of military personnel. The individ- 
uals would be out of pocket rather than the Government. But the 
principal issue that seems to appear in this case in view of the testi- 
mony on the floor or the statements on the floor is that the entire 
action was based on misconception. With your permission I would 
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like to submit a statement on savings of household goods weight 
limitation. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


SAvines oF HovsEHOLD Goops WEIGHT LIMITATION 


Inasmuch as in the past we have developed estimates for movements of house- 
hold goods on an average per individual basis, no statistics are available on 
household goods weights by grade or as to the number of shipments which might 
exceed 7,000 pounds. To require such a report would prove administratively 
time-consuming and, therefore, costly. Our average household goods weight for 
officers is about 4,500 pounds. It is our opinion that the number of shipments 
over 7,000 pounds is relatively small. On the other hand, the costs to this small 
number of personnel who do have 7,000 pounds or more would be individually 
excessively burdensome financially. We feel that this financial hardship would 
fall particularly upon recalled reservists who have accumulated household goods 
in larger amounts in view of establishment of what they hoped to be permanent 
homes in civilian life. As they assumed their military service had been com- 
pleted there was no reason to limit their accumulation of household furnishings ; 
on the contrary, by virtue of their permanent status they were encouraged to 
do so. - 


The average weight referred to above was based upon a sampling of the moves 
of a limited number of officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. It really amounts to a decision as to how 
much baggage shall be allowed, what is the maximum amount. The 
statement by Congressman Bonner is to this effect. This appears on 
page 3703 of the Record to which you refer : 

A general and general of the Army is allowed 24,000 pounds when he transfers 
from one post to another. A lieutenant general is allowed 18,000 pounds in 
luggage and baggage and furniture when he transfers, and so on down the line 
until you get to a noncommissioned officer who is allowed 3,000 pounds when 
he transfers to his post. 

Now, the question is: What is the reasonable amount of baggage 
which should be transported at cost to the Government? Now, the 
generals of the Army, lieutenant generals, and high officials could 
provide out of their own pockets for luxuries, like television sets 
which you mentioned a little while ago. I do not pretend to know 
what ought to be the limit, but in this bill it provides 8,000 pounds if 
crated, and certainly the luggage ought to be crated if it is household 
furniture and the like. That is 2,000 pounds more than the 3,000 
pounds which is allowed to a noncommissioned officer. 

General Sronn. Sir, was not one of the provisions of this bill to 
make the military and the civilian on the same basis? I understand 
the civilian when he is transferred is limited to 7,000 pounds. My 
understanding was that the military and civilian should be shot the 
same, which appears about reasonable. There is this consideration, 
however, that when the military is told to transfer, he goes. When 
the civilan is told to transfer, he has the option of not going, and 
therefore it would appear that we have no alternative but to move 
from one place to another. 


JOINT TRAVEL REGULATION 


Senator O’Manoney. Has it ever been established by general law 
what the rule should be for the transportation of luggage ¢ 

General Asensto. I think it is a question of regulation instead of 
law. The Joint Travel Regulations which apply to all of the services 
cover that particular point. The issue here, however, to read further 
from this particular excerpt that you gave from the Record, states: 
hat the ambassadors”—— 
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Senator O’Manoney. Yes, I am aware of that. You stated that 
ambassadors have a much higher rating. 

General Asens10. Than the 7,000 pounds indicated here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

General Asensio. In recognition of the fact that the move is a mili- 
tary requirement, it has always been the case to provide for this move- 
ment in accordance with the allowances that were set up by regula- 
tions. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now we are sending officers and their fam- 
ilies overseas. That involves tremendous expense, much greater than 
when we were transferring them only from one base or installation to 
another in the United States. 

General Asensio. We have a great many more deployed than for- 
merly. We did ship them formerly to the Philippines, to Hawaii. 

Senator O’Manonry. There were not so many. 

General Asensto. No, sir; that is very true. 

Senator O’Manonry. You see, your proposal here is to delete the 
section completely. What I am driving at is to find whether or not 
we can find a more reasonable limitation. This is a general and over- 
all section that applies to all the departments. The Air Force should 
not be carrying the burden alone. 

General Asensto. We did not wish to indicate any dissent in the 
matter, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I would like to know is at what par- 
ticular poundage you might find that the interest of the Congress 
might be satisfied, because evidently the House has a very great. inter- 
est in the matter, too. 

General Asensto. The Congress has indicated its general accept- 
ance in prior years of the Joint Travel Regulations as written. Under 
those circumstances it has not been indicated that there would be any 
dissatisfaction in continuing on the same basis. 


AVERAGE BAGGAGE TRANSPORTED 


Senator O’Manonry. But, General Asensio, the problem is this: 
The Congress finds itself faced with appropriated funds which are 
ap parently exceeding the revenue of the Government at the present- 
time tax basis. Therefore, the military and the Department of De- 
fense ought to seek every opportunity to cut down these expenditures. 
When we are expanding the armed services, then we ought to avoid ex- 
cesses, if there are any excesses, expenses which did not amount to 
much when the Military Establishment was small. That is the point. 
Have you any idea what the average amount of the baggage trans- 
ported for Air Force officers is? 

General Horwoop. We can answer that in terms of the average cost 
of movement of all of our military personnel. In the past fiscal year 
it was approximately 4,500 pounds, 

Senator O’Manonry. General Moore has handed me a table of 
weight allowances by service and grade in the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps. This runs from 24,000 pounds for a general 
and a general of the Army and an admiral on permanent change of 
station down to 400 pounds for an aviation ‘allot. Seven thousand 
pounds is the amount allowed to an ensign in the Navy, to the second 
lieutenant in the Army, officer graduate of the United States Military 
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Academy, and warrant officer. But first lieutenants, captains, majors 
rate from 7,500 to 9,500 pounds. <A lieutenant colonel and a com- 
mander in the Navy begin with 10,000 pounds. The allocation for 
temporary changes of station are considerably less. 


CHANGE OF STATION 


Is a transfer abroad considered temporary change or permanent 
change? 

General Horwoop. There is quite a difference between the philos- 
ophy on temporary change of station and permanent. The tempo- 
rary change visualizes a period of temporary duty of less than 5 
months’ duration in which it is not intended that dependents and 
household goods be moved. It involves the movement of the individ- 
ual military person for additional training, for work in aircraft fac- 
tory, getting used to new equipment, something on that order, and 
return to his prior duty station. He is merely to carry his own cloth- 
ing and the things essential to decent living during this period of 
temporary awty: 

Permanent change is complete transfer from one installation to an- 
other within the zone of the interior or overseas. The principal 
problem we face in the Air Force has been that in the past we have 
computed our cost for crating and shipping household goods on an 
average experience rate which, as I stated earlier, has been approxi- 
mately 4,500 pounds. For the personnel who are senior to the second 
lieutenant or the ensign, as many of our personnel are, a sudden 
application of limitation does have a confiscatory effect in a sense in 
that a forced sale may be mandated in order to come down to the 
limit. or the individual may pay expensive storage on the equipment 
he has accumulated as his personal estate over a period of service. 

As to estimating the amount of household effects by grade, we do 
not have these statistics because we did not anticipate this type of 
legislation. 

Senator O’Manoney. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
it is a matter of regulation, not of legislation, and the list here of 
allowances states a situation which has developed over the years. 
While I dislike very much to have legislation on appropriation bills, 
nevertheless it comes to us from the House and therefore [ feel that the 
Military Establishment ought to come up with a general rule about 
this thing, whether or not it is the desire of the Department of De- 
fense to maintain this old system which is set forth in the rules and 
regulations and then this table which you handed me, General, or 
whether there is any new standard which they would be willing to 
accept, 


REPEAL OF EXISTING LAW 


Mr. Hewitt points out to me that the Joint Travel Regulations are 
prescribed or the Secretary of Defense is given authority to prescribe 
them by section 303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
That is Public Law 351 of the Eighty-first Congress. So that this 
amendment in the House amounts to a repealer of that provision of 
the general law. 

94846—52 
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General Moore. The representatives of the Department of Defense 
will be prepared when they appear to discuss this. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the interest of telescoping this hearing as 
much as possible, all of the testimony upon language changes that 
affect all of the three services in the same manner ought to be concen- 
trated in one place so that this particular testimony we have received 
today on this and other amendments will be put in the record in the 
same place as the testimony which is to be developed. I would like to 
have that done at one time. 

General Moore. I am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, that representatives 
of the Army and the Navy will certainly wish to comment, even 
though briefly, on these same amendments, because they affect them. 

Senator O’Manonery. It all should be done at one session instead 
of having it triplicated. 

General Asensto. Under those circumstances, Mr. Chairman, there 
are several of these additional provisions here that we were going to 
discuss that would come in that category. The next one, as a matter 
of fact, which is section 634, line 22, at page 50. 

Senator O’Manonry. You may continue to express the point of 
view of the Air Force and then we will be through with you. 

General Asrensio. Very well, sir. 

General Sronr. Could I make one statement about this matter you 
just referred to ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. 


MARITAL STATUS OF OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


General Srone. I got the impression that the chairman might have 
felt that because of so many officers going overseas now, if the allow- 
ee for baggage was high that the cost to the Government would be 
terrific. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would be high, also, yes. 

General Srone. I would like to point this out that we do not send 
our people overseas with baggage or wives unless there are accom- 
modations available. I would dare say—and I would like to research 
this—if the chairman would like, that the vast majority of our people 
overseas are without dependents or furniture of any kind. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think that would be a very valuable addi- 
tion to the testimony, General Stone. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. That is not causing great expenses in the 
transportation of baggage overseas. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would like to have it clearly set forth what 
expense to the Government is involved in that matter. 

General Stone. Overseas ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. Nothing that we have before us tells 
the story as yet. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MOVEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD Goops TO OVERSEAS 


The movement of dependents, and consequently household goods, to overseas 
areas is conditional upon the availability of housing. It is our experience that 
while our overseas strength is continuing to grow the amount of family housing 
available has not increased substantially. For example, from April 1951 to 
Februay 1952 our overseas strength increased by nearly 44 percent while the 
number of families overseas incrased by only 17 percent. Even this small in- 
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crease, in all probability, will nearly saturate available housing and from this 
point on the majority of dependents will be able to go overseas only as housing 
is vacated by returnees. Actually a portion of the housing presently being 
utilized in Japan and Germany has been or will be withdrawn in view of the fact 
that, coincident with the peace treaties, housing is being returned to the civilian 
owners. 

Another point of interest is the comparison of the percentage of dependents 
overseas to over-all dependency. While in the Air Force as a whole 40 percent 
of our personnel have dependents, overseas only 11 percent have their depend- 
ents residing with them. 

In view of the critical housing conditions overseas and in acknowledgment 
of the high costs of transporting dependents and household goods overseas the 
Air Force has recently amended its overseas policy to encourage personnel to 
serve overseas without dependents by prescribing shorter tours of service for 
personnel whose dependents do not join them. 

The exact cost of water transportation is difficult to determine inasmuch 
as the Air Force utilizes the facilities of the Military Sea Transport Service 
operated by the Department of Navy. We do reimburse them for the movement 
of household goods. It has been estimated that the Air Force will reimburse 
the Navy $2,595,000 for this service during fiscal year 1953. As the MSTS must 
continue to operate whether or not household goods are carried it is difficult 
to specifically prorate costs for the various purposes for which they are 
responsible. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON OFFICER GRADES 


(The amendment and justification follow :) 
TitLe VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(LP. 50, lines 22-23, and p. 51, lines 1-2 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
(House hearings, Air Force pp. 30-34, 83-85, and 101-104) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
Page 50, lines 22-23, and page 51, lines 1-2, strike out all of section 635 as 
approved by the House. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of this amendment would be to permit the military departments to 
proceed under the military personnel programs upon which the 1953 budget was 
based. These personnel programs had been approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense, Bureau of the Budget, National Security Council, and the President. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department 9f Defense is opposed to the fixed percentage limitation on 
officer grades in this section because, if enacted, they would serve as a deterrent 
to effectiveness, would be damaging to morale, and would compromise the efforts 
of the armed services to reach the desired state of military readiness. 

This restriction modifies provisions for promotion and retirement developed 
over a long period of time and embodied in law after much study by the Con- 
ress, The promotion provisions are but one of the many phases of the military 
personnel programs of the services. However, they are the major elements of 
’ blueprint to maintain a vigorous, alert, and thoroughly capable officer corps. 

While the officer ratios set forth in this section have been revised to avoid 
the demotion of officers, it reduces the number of officers requested by the services 
ita time when they are seeking to increase our military strength and during a 
time of uncertain but ever-present danger, It will result in a stagnation of pro- 
motions during fiscal 1953 and will have serious repercussions on the long-range 
jersonnel plans for the years to come. A reasonable flow of promotion is vital. 
\ young man of promise, when he enters the military service, should be assured 
that unusual ability and devotion to duty will bring to him a recognized position 
of dignity and responsibility in his profession. The effect of stagnating promo- 
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tions on the morale, initiative, and aggressiveness of our young officer® cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents but it will be great. 

In this connection, the Secretary of Defense, General Marshall, stated on 
September 10, 1951, that: 

“I have always fought for a promotion system which would create incentive 
in younger officers, increase the morale of younger officers, and provide recog- 
nition promotions for outstanding services. I think the present Officer Person- 
nel Act, if wisely applied, will accomplish these things.” 

This observation was made during this present emergency and he further 
stated: 

“Only by continued induction into the senior ranks of younger, well-qualified 
officers ‘and I refer most specifically to temporary grades of brigadier and 
major general) can (we) provide the continuity and the life spark required for 
vitnlization * * *, In any event I deplore any premature action which 
will place a stultifying effect on the promotion system in the Army, particularly 
as it refers to our younger, more virile officers.” 

The services have well-established promotion systems which have evolved 
throuvh years of operating experience. They are not identical because they are 
designed to fit the needs of the particular service and are based on different 
laws. These systems have well-defined criteria for determining eligibility for 
nremotion for each grade. Today, a major in the Army serves almost 7 years 
before promotion to lieutenant colonel, and a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy also serves about 7 years before promotion to commander. Time in grade 
is ereater in the higher grades. This section will increase the average time in 
grade. As an example, if continued, the last of the present lieutenant command- 
ers in the Navy would have about 10 years in grade and 20 years’ total service 
when promoted to commander. 

The prob'ems created by the need to recall] involuntarily many Reserve officers 
with World War II service to meet service needs are well known. Officer pro- 
grams today are based on using every practicable measure to hold future invol- 
untary recalls to an absolute minimum. The services are trving to meet their 
offeer needs by inducing Reserve officers to remain on active duty or to volunteer 
for active duty. It is obvious, however, that to limit opportunity for advance- 
ment will not make volunteer service attractive to the Reserve officer. Today, 
three out of everv four officers in the active forces are officers of the Reserve 
components. Jn the Army and in the Air Force the ratio of Reserve officers is 
hicher, ahout 85 percent. 

The lack of opnortunity for advancement will induce many who have volun- 
teered to remain on active duty to change their minds. The source of volunteers 
to maintain the forces will disappear with the lack of opportunity. The only 
recourse if we are to maintain the combat effectiveness of the active forces is to 
revert to the involuntary recall of Reserve officers in large numbers, many of 
whem have World War II experience. In addition to the obvious inequity of 
this procedur, it will also result in increased training costs due to the accelerated 
turn-over. This increased cost and reduction in effectiveness would greatly out- 
weivh any possible savings contemplated by this procedure. 

The pereentave limitation on officer grades proposed in this section is based 
on an over-all comnarison of the officer strengths requested by the services today 
with the number of officers required at the neak of World War II. This compari- 
son resulted in the conclusion that promotions had been too ranid. The services 
had no opportrnity to present detailed testimony on this specific subject in reply 
to the generalizations deduced from the over-all comparison. 

Althoucvh but 7 vears have elapsed since VE-day, conditions which influence 
the need for officers today have changed almost as radically as in the 28 years 
between World War I and World War II. Not only has the complexity of esuip- 
ment increased, but today the services have been assicned new responsibilities 
many of which relate to strengthening our allies. These new responsibilities 
have increased the neod for officers, particularly those of the higher grades. 

When the Armed Forces reached their peak in World War II, the major part 
of the military task of building an effective fighting machine and supplying it 
with ships, tanks, and planes had heen commleted. Full attention could be given 
to the two remaining objectives at hond. both short-range, mopping up in Europe, 
and defeating the Japanese in the Pacific. The major issves were clear. 

In contrast. today we are mobilizing, demohilizing, and fighting at the same 
time. This is a sitration unparalleled in our Nation's history. We are building 
ovr own military forces to oppose the Communist threat, we are assisting and 
encouraging our allies and we are working to integrate the military efforts of 
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the Western Powers. Some examples of the many responsibilities of the Defense 
Establishment growing out of the present day situation and which require officers 
in senior grades are: Military representation in the United Nations, Supreme 
Headyuarters Allied Forces in Europe, North Atlantic Ocean Regional Planning 
Group, Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Southern Europe, and military advis- 
ory groups in numerous countries, 

Since the Defense Department was established in 1947, great strides have been 
made in knitting the planning and operational efforts of the three military depart- 
ments into a more effective fighting machine. This has created a need for more 
officers, particularly in the senior grades where only the necessary breadth of 
experience and view is found. This investment will pay off in the long run because 
of the increase in the effectiveness of our military effort. 

If the number of officers is determined by an inflexible rule, such as the pro- 
posed ratios, the need for officers outside the service itself must be met at the 
expense of service activities. This reducticn would result in a corresponding 
decrease in military training and effectiveness. 

Production planning in the military departments today is geared to a phased 
build-up designed to meet the immediate needs in Korea and to provide a mobi- 
lization reserve with minimum impact on the civilian economy. Operational 
planning must be done on both a world-wide and long-range basis. This situa- 
tion, entirely different from that in World War II, takes more officers, particularly 
of senior grade. As an example, Department of Defense goals call for a doubling 
of hard goods and construction between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1952. 
Expenditures in January 1952 amounted to $3.4 billion, exclusive of military 
assistance. This rate is expected to increase to $4.0 billion by June 1952. 

The fixed percentage ratios on officer grades as imposed in this section are a 
serious impairment of sound long-range personnel planning. The need for officers 
in specific grades is determined by an analysis of the job to be done by the service 
in the various component units and activities such as divisions, combat teams, 
ships, air groups, training centers, and various headquarters. The total number 
of officers is the summation of all the needs of individual activities. The distribu- 
tion by grade is not constant but varies according to the number and type of the 
separate activities included in the totals, If service programs must be prepared 
within fixed limits on officer grades, which are not related to the job to be done, 
the result will be both overages and shortages in specific grades between successive 
annual programs. ‘This will require special administrative provisions to ration 
shortages and allocate overages to make the best use of the total number of officers. 
Some wil serve in positions of responsibility greater than their current rank, 
others will serve in positions of responsibility less than their rank. This type of 
program does not provide good personnel management. Keeping rank and respon- 
sibility in line is no small task in any large program involving about 400,000 
officers, and it should not be aggravated by restrictions, such as fixed ratios. 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS 


General Asensto. General Hopwood will state the Air Force posi- 
tion with respect to section 634, page 50, line 22. 

General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Air Force 
requests elimination of 635 of the general provisions of H. R. 7391. 

Senator O’Manoney. Which section is this? 

General Asensio. It is section 634 as appeared third. 

General Horwoop. The limitation upon the Air Force officer grade 
structure as proposed by the House of Representatives is considered 
to be so extremely restrictive that it will seriously impede the quantita- 
tive manning of the Air Force and at the same time undermine the 
morale of our officers, particularly that of the most capable and ambi- 
tious officers. 

The expansion of the Air Force since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea has generated a very substantial requirement for officers, 
and particularly for officers capable of occupying positions of high 
responsibility. Increases in the number of wings and other units 
requires capable commanders. Production of more costly and com- 
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plicated aircraft and equipment requires officers of high technical 
skill. By the end of Pi uo 1953 only 15 percent of our officers 
will be regulars. The remaining 85 percent will be reservists, most 
of whom will be serving voluntarily. Actual requirements for officers 
in the upper grades are substantially greater than the number of 
officers available whom the Air Force considers qualified for those 
rades. 

. Nevertheless, the positions must be and are being filled. Conse- 
quently, many officers, both regulars and reservists, are now occupy- 
ing positions of responsibility beyond the grade they are holding. As 
these officers demonstrate their capability to discharge these respon- 
sibilities and meet other qualifications established by law and policy, 
they should be promoted. If they are not promoted after a reason- 
able period of time we will lose them. 


OFFICER GRADE SPREAD 


The grade spread contained in the 1953 program is approximately 
the same percentagewise as the 1952 program. However, there will 
be fewer promotion actions in 1953 than in 1952 and a smaller per- 
centage of personnel in each grade will be promoted. This is because 
the Air Force is catching up with the manning problem created by the 
expansion immediately following the outbreak in Korea. 

The Air Force plans to promote 14 percent of its officers, or 1 to 7, 
during 1953. This compares with 1 to 4.6 during 1952 and 1 to 3.8 
during 1951. Ifthe Air Force is prohibited from reaching the 
planned grade spread through the operation of this amendment to 
the appropriation act, the adverse effects will be far reaching and 
ultimately will result in a lowered capability to achieve maximum 
air power from the dollars being spent. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


These adverse effects can be summarized as follows: 

1. There would be a greater loss of Reserve officers than estimated in 
present plans. 

2. Additional Reserve officers would have to be recalled to replace 
the losses, probably resulting in involuntary recalls. 

3. Costs associated with turn-over of personnel would be increased. 

4. In the case of pilots, the loss would also involve the high cost of 
refresher training, plus the loss of the heavy investment in the train- 
ing and experience of the pilot. 

5. Because of the relationship between incentive and morale on one 
hand and recognition and remuneration on the other, restrictions in 
promotion would inevitably reduce fhe morale of the officer corps. 


HOUSE DEBATE 


Senator O’Manoney. I wonder if you noted what Mr. Davis said 
in the House about the promotions. He was speaking on April 9 as 
reported on page 3941: 

In my statement to the House on Monday I called attention to situations 
such as these: First, two-grade tempoiary promotions above permanent rank 


in the Air Force of 1,000 officers, about 190 times as many as the top-ranking 
member of the Air Force seemed aware of ; 
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Second, the Army and Air Force promotion plans call for more colonels than 
the Army, including the Air Corps, had at the height of World War II; 

Third, no existing legal limitations whatever on temporary promotions in 
the Army and the Air Force ; 

Fourth, more upper-half admirals in the Navy than our lower half. Compara- 
tively speaking, this means that the Navy has more major generals than it 
does brigadier generals ; 

Fifth, the shrinking total Army personnel in the next fiscal year promotion 
plans to permit increase in the neighborhood of 300 colonels and 900 lieutenant 
colonels ; 

Sixth; promotion plans will provide for 150 more colonels and 450 more 
lieutenant colonels than were serving in the Marine Corps at the heights of 
World War II fighting. 

Now, only the first three of these causes refer to the Air Force. 
What do you have to say about that ? 

General Horwoop. Mr. Chairman, the requirements of the Air 
Force have been carefully calculated based on the numbers of units 
that we have, the functions to be performed by personnel in the units, 
other facilities such as air attaché, NATO representative, staff and 
command duties, having calculated on what we consider to be the 
requirements for officers in the several grades. We do not feel that 
relating the Air Force we are now endeavoring to create to the Air 
Force as it was a part of the Army in World War II is a valid com- 
parison. 


TEMPORARY GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Senator O’Mauonery. Let me ask you, is it a fact that two-grade 
temporary promotions have been made above the permanent rank 
in the Air Force of 1,000 officers, about 100 times as many as the top- 
ranking officer of the Air Force seemed aware of ? 

General Horwoop. It is true that we have officers serving two grades 
above their permanent grade. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many? 

General Horwoop. I think it is 1,018. I will verify it, if you want 
it more in detail. 

Senator O’Manoney. That bears out what Congressman Davis said. 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, is that justified or not justified ? 

General Horwoop. We believe that it is justified, if I may take a 
moment to explain how it occurred. 

During World War II the Air Force mobilized from 2,600 officers 
to 388,000. During that period many young officers with relatively 
small experience became squadron commanders through force of cir- 
cumstances. Some even advanced to group commander level. Directly 
following the war, when the integration program to bring some of 
the war-experienced officers into the Regular Establishment took 
place, provisions of law were such that these men, relatively young, 
came in at the grade of permanent first lieutenant. Some of these have 
since gone to permanent captain. However, in the war they were 
wearing rank as majors and lieutenant colonels. We have continued 
them on duty in those higher earned grades. Through the passage 
of time promotion in the permanent grades will catch up. However, 
they have proven their capability to perform duties in the higher 
grades. If we are to exploit that Skis skill, the Air Force felt they 
were justified to retain them in the earned temporary grade. 
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As to the policy and desire of the Air Force for the future, we hope 
to little by little reduce the numbers of people who are serving two 
grades above permanent. Up until the time of Korea, policy was 
specific that no regular officer would be considered for promotion to 
a grade that was more than one above his permanent grade, There 
have been some smal] numbers of exceptions for officers since Korea 
who have in fact added to the total of 1,018 who are ser ving two 
grades above. In most instances this type of promotion is associated 
with a combat promotion, or the lead crew promotion in the Strategic 
Air Command. It is not the practice. 

Senator O’Manonry. Am I to understand that most of these officers 
who are serving in two grades above their permanent status were 
officers who obtained that recognition during World War Il? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir, it was an earned grade by duty perform- 
ance. During the process of commissioning into the ‘Regular Estab- 
lishment, which followed World War II by reason of thier ages. 

Senator O’Manoney. There must have been considerably more than 
a thousand who were in that. 

General Horwoop. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the permanent grade has caught up with 
them ? 

General Horpwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of these 1,018, a very few are recent advances, 
is that what you mean ? 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you then furnish for the record at this 
point a statement of the number of officers who have been given two- 
grade promotions above permanent rank during fiscal year 1952? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir, I can give you that. 

Senator O’Manonry. That will include the whole Korean ex- 
perience ? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You can show whether or not those are com- 
bat promotions or what type they have been ? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


GRADE STRUCTURE RESTRICTIONS 


The numbers of officers serving on active duty two grades above permanent 
grade were 6,921 on June 30, 1948; 595 on June 30, 1950 (Korea) ; 1,179 on June 
30, 1951; and 1,069 on June 1, 1952. The decrease during the 2-year period 
1948-50 was due to authorized permanent-promotion actions, coupled with a 
virtually frozen temporary-promotion program. 

Statistics are not available which indicate the share of these promotions going 
to combat-type personnel. Since special consideration is given to those officers 
serving in combat in Korea, it can be assumed that proportionately a high percent- 
age of promotions must occur at this point. Similar consideration is given to 
specially selected combat crews in Strategic Air Command. 

The increase of 474 during the 2-year period following Korea was necessitated 
by the increased personnel requirements generated in the expansion. Faced at 
Korea with the recall of thousands of Reserve officers who at the end of World 
War IT had received permanent appointments equivalent to the highest temporary 
grade held, and in the case of some 73,000, a permanent grade higher than the 
temporary grate held on active duty, a grade adjustment for the active establish- 
ment was undertaken. It was the aim of this program to offer, on a highly 
selective basis, a reasonable degree of grade parity for those continuous active- 
duty officers who would have received a higher grade had they, too, elected to 
separate following World War II. 
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While this permitted the Air Force to properly utilize its most capable and 
seasoned officers during the critical expansion period, it became necessary to 
abandon concurrently the policy restricting temporary promotion of Regular 
officers to one grade above permanent. Permanent promotions of Regular officers 
under the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 are rigidly controlle | 
within the small authorization of 27,500. Given a contracted, normal force, a 
permanent-grade restriction is acceptable. Given a force which is five times the 
Regular strength, such a restriction denies the very purpose for which a highly 
trained professional corps is intended. It is apparent that a continual build-up 
will gradually widen the gap between authorized permanent grades and those 
required to man the force-in-being. 

The enactment of the Davis amendment (sec. 634, H. R. 7391, 82d Cong.) will 
curtail the programed requirements for fiscal year 1953 so severely that any 
reasonable opportunity for advancement of Air Force officers will be almost non- 
existent. Faced with this lack of promotion opportunity, the thousands of trained 
reservists whom we desire to retain on active duty voluntarily may be expected 
to seek separation. To the extent that less-experienced officers will be called 
as replacements, the matter of promotion beyond permanent grades will be 
aggravated. 


PERMANENT GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, with respect to the permanent policy, 
when will that be adopted? You indicated that there is an intention 
not to promote more than one grade above permanent rank. 

General Horwoop. We hope to get there during fiscal year 1953, sir. 
The rate of build-up, as you recall, has been virtually 100 percent since 
Korea. We went from a strength of just over 400,000 to a strength 
of 973,000 objective at the end of this month. Our increasing strength 
in fiscal 1953 involves only 90,000. In other words, the major impact 
of the build-up has been felt. From now on our rate of expansion is a 
much more gradual one and most of our cadre, key officer assignments 
have now been filled. So rates of promotion will slow down toward 
the statutory rates of officer personnel. As a matter of fact, our in- 
tended rate of promotion during fiscal 1953 is less that the rate pre- 
scribed in the law for permanent promotion. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. How much more do we have? 

General Asrnsio. We have three items, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Will that complete the presentation that you 
have in mind? 

General Asensio. That will complete the presentation on general 
provisions. My understanding was that it was agreeable to the 
Chairman that the specific reclamas applicable to the dollar cuts in 
the various areas could be entered in the record at the proper point in 
Friday’s testimony, inasmuch as the Secretary had covered those 
pretty much in detail. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is right. 

General Asensto. So we have just these three remaining items. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, if you will follow them up. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON CONTRACTS 


(The amendment and justification follow :) 
TitLeE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(Page 51, lines 3 to 15, sec. 635, as reported by the House) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 51, lines 3 through 15: 

Strike out section 685, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 635: No funds contained in this act shall be used for the purpose 
of entering into contracts containing article 15 of the Standard Government 
Contract, which reads as follows: 

“ ‘DispuTEs=—Except as otherwise specifically provided in this contract, ail 
disputes concerning questions of fact arising under this contract shall be decided 
by the contracting officer subject to written appeal by the contractor within 30 
days to the head of the department concerned or his duly authorized representa- 
tive, whose decision shall be final and conclusive upon the parties thereto. In 
the meantime the contractor shall diligently proceed with the work as directed’.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To permit the use of the present disputes clause contained in construction 
contracts of the Department of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 635 denies the use of standard article 15 relating to disputes in Depart- 
ment of Defense construction contracts. Some mechanism for the Department of 
Defense is necessary to permit expeditious daily on-the-spot decisions in order 
that production may proceed despite disagreements, to the benefit of both Gov- 
ernment and the contractor. The contractor always has the right to appeal to 
the Secretary of the department concerned without interrupting the progress 
of the work. The Board of Contract Appeals is completely separated from the 
influence and jurisdition of the contracting officer, and every effort is made to 
assure complete independence, objectivity, and fairness. The administrative 
settlement of disputes in addition to expedition, provides for discussion of the 
merits on a level where the technical competence is equal to the complexity of 
the problem. Further, it is a cheap and expeditious manner for the contractor 
to get a fair hearing. The complete denial of finality of settlement by adminis- 
trative process would delay the performance of Government contracts and bur- 
den the contracting agencies and the Department of Justice in preparing for 
judicial hearings. The disputes clause should be changed only after extensive 
study and by means of permanent legislation. At the present time, five bills are 
under consideration by the Congress and hearings are being held by the legisla- 
tive committees. Among these are §S. 2342, S. 2487, and H. R. 6338. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has indicated that its present thinking was administratively to 
amend the disputes clause so that decisions of fact made by a representative of 
a military department on questions of fact shall be final and to permit review 
by the courts where the decision of the Secretary or the Armed Services Board 
of Contract Appeals is “fraudulent, arbitrary, capricious, or so grossly errone- 
ous as necessarily to imply bad faith.” 


(See statement of General Hopwood on pp. 969-970.) 


ELIMINATION OF CONTRACTS DISPUTE CLAUSE 


General Asensio. The next. one is section 635, page 51, line 3. 

Senator O’Manoney. Section 637? 

General Asensto. As it finally developed; yes, sir; but referring 
to the April 3d, I believe it was, section 635. 

Senator O’Manoney. Read it. 

General Asensto. That provides: 


No funds contained in this act shall be used for the purpose of entering into 
contracts containing article 15 of the Standard Government Contract— 
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Senator O’Manoney. It is section 636. 
General Asensto. As it was passed by the House. 
Senator O’Manoney. I mean as it is before us. 


No funds contained in this act shall be used for the purpose of entering into 
contracts containing article 15 of the Standard Government Contract, which 
reads as follows: 

Then the quotation. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. All right. 

General Asensto. The provision was presumably prompted by the 
recent Supreme Court decision (November 26, 1951) in United States 
v. Wunderlich, which held that the findings of fact of a department 
head, affirming those of the contracting officer under the standard 
disputes clause could not be set aside unless the decisions “was founded 
on fraud, alleged and proved.” There have been several bills intro- 
duced in the present session to permit a contractor to have access to 
the courts in situations not covered by the Wunderlich decision. These 
include bills introduced by Senator McCarran and Congressman Cel- 
ler, who are, respectively, the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees. Senator McCarran has appointed a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee which has held a number 
of hearings on these bills. 


CONTRACTUAL MATTERS 


The Department of Defense presented a statement opposing legis- 
lation in this field, since the disputes clause and the finality given 
thereby to decisions of the Secretary or the Board of Contract Ap- 
peals are primarily contractual and not statutory matters. At the 
same time, the Department of Defense has indicated its present in- 
tent to amend the Saneies clause to permit review by the courts where 
the decision of the Secretary or the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals is “fraudulent, arbitrary, capricious, or so grossly 
erroneous as necessarily to imply bad faith.” 

The intent and the effect of section 635 are not clear. Any effort 
to eliminate a disputes clause entirely would be most unfortunate. 
Some mechanism is necessary to permit the daily on-the-spot decisions 
to be made expeditiously in order that production may proceed despite 
disagreements. Otherwise, work may be delayed until the disputes 
are adjudicated. Ordinarily, appeals from disagreements concern- 
ing questions of fact are decided by the Armed Services Board of 
Contract A — 

Senator O'Manoney. It would appear to me without interruption 
that all the statement may appear in the record at this point. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DrREcTOR oF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee inserted a new section 635 in the General Provisions (p. 51, lines 3 to 15, 
as reported to the House), which reads as follows: 

“No funds contained in this Act shall be used for the purpose of entering into 
contracts containing article 15 of the Standard Government Contract, which 
reads as follows: 
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“‘Disputes.—Except as otherwise specifically provided in this contract, all 
disputes concerning questions of fact arising under this contract shall be decided 
by the contracting officer subject to written appeal by the contractor within 30 
days to the head of the Department concerned or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative, whose decision shall be final and conclusive upon the parties thereto, 
In the meantime the contractor shall diligently proceed with the work as 
directed.’ ” 

The provision was presumably prompted by the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion (November 26, 1951) in United States v. Wunderlich, which held that the 
findings of fact of a department head, affirming those of the contracting officer 
under the standard disputes clause could not be set aside unless the decision 
“was founded on fraud, alleged and proved.” There have been several bills 
introduced in the present session to permit a contractor to have access to the 
courts in situations not covered by the Wunderlich decision. These include bills 
introduced by Senator McCarran and Congressman Celler, who are, respectively, 
the chairman of the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. Senator McCarran 
has appointed a ‘subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee which has held 
a number of hearings on these bills. 

The Department of Defense presented a statement opposing legislation in this 
field, since the dispute clause and the finality given thereby to decisions of the 
Secretary or the Board of Contract Appeals are primarily contractual and not 
statutory matters. At the same time, the Department of Defense has indicated 
its present intent to amend the disputes clause to permit review by the courts 
where the decision of the Secretary or the Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals is “fraudulent, arbitrary, capricious or so grossly erroneous as neces- 
sarily to imply bad faith.” 

The intent and the effect of section 635 are not clear. Any effort to eliminate 
a disputes clause entirely would be most unfortunate. Some mechanism is neces- 
Sary to permit the daily on-the-spot decisions to be made expeditiously in order 
that production may proceed despite disagreements. Otherwise, work may 
be delayed until the disputes are adjudicated. Ordinarily, appeals from 
disagreements concerning questions of fact are decided by the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals. This Board has afforded the small contractor and 
the contractor with the small claim an inexpensive and expeditious form of relief 
which has been praised both by congressional committees and by the business 
world. The Board exists primarily as a result of the disputes clause, and any 
hasty action which would limit the effectiveness of the Board would be deplorable. 

As section 635 is merely prohibitory in its terms, there is no indication as to 
the nature of the disputes clause which the Appropriations Committee may have 
desired the Government to use. The section quotes a particular form of disputes 
clause which has limited use in Government contracts; it is not clear, conse- 
quently, whether the restriction is intended to apply to particular forms of lan- 
guage and to particular forms of contracts or whether it is intended to cover 
all possible variations of language, as well as all possible kinds of contracts. 
In this connection none of the bills introduced in Congress is intended to do 
more than change the language of the present clause. 

If the effect of the section is to prevent the use of the disputes clause in future 
contracts, it should be noted that this would deny to the Government a kind of 
contractual technique with respect to disputes which is presently available and 
in extensive use between business ard industrial coneerns. In this connection 
it is significant that the principle of the Wunderlich case would be equally appli- 
cable to commercial contracts as to Government contracts. As the use of arbi- 
tration is not authorized for most Government procurement contracts, the dis- 
putes clause has for many years been recognized as a proper method of resolving 
disagreements administratively. 

It should also be noted that this provision affects only Department of Defense 
contracts, whereas the disputes clause quoted in the section is used by the 
Government at large. There is no valid reason for such a distinction. 

It would be most unfortunate if through hasty action this clause which has 
been generally accepted for Government contracts for many years were pro- 
hibited. It would seem far preferable to leave the question of workability and 
effect of any restriction upon the use of disputes clauses to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees who are now considering the problem in detail. 

The Air Force recommends that section 635 of the General Provisions of H. R. 
7391, dated April 3, 1952, be stricken from the bill. 
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PURPOSE OF CONTRACT-DISPUTES CLAUSE 


Senator O’Manoney. This section should probably go out “In the 
interest of expeditious action on Defense Department contracts.” I 
think that the elimination of the paragraph on disputes would be 
rather to prevent the Department of Defense from securing expedi- 
tious action and probably might result in increasing the expense rather 
than decreasing it to the Government. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Do you have anything further to state on that ?—Mr. John Howland, 
Associate General Counsel for Procurement. 

Mr. Howtanp. I agree. I think it would increase the expense. It 
has an unfortunate effect of apparently eliminating this clause in 
defense contracts but not affecting the clause in all other Government 
contracts. This clause is standard for all Government contracts. In 
addition to that, there is no indication of the intent of Congress as 
to what the clause should be if there is to be a clause. 

Senator O’Manoney. If there are disputes, they ought to be. dis- 
posed of within the Department of Defense so far as possible, subject 
to proper appeal, and that I understand is the present situation. 

Mr. Howtanp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The appeal under this particular provision 
is allowed in writing within 30 days to the contracting officer or the 
head of the department concerned. Of course, there is nothing in the 
world to prevent a contractor who is aggrieved by the action of the 
Secretary of the particular department from taking it to the court 
if he so desires. Is that not right? 

Mr. How.ann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Manoney. I think we have heard all we need on that matter. 
The ba ance of your statement may be put in the record, General. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON TUITION FUNDS 
(The amendment and justification follow:) 
TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(P. 51, between lines 15 and 16 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests that the following section be deleted : 

“SECTION 637. None of the funds provided in this act shall be available for train- 
ing in any legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for training 
in such professions.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To permit the Department of Defense to continue training of legal or busi- 
hess specialists when required in the best interests of the services. 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. The effect of this section would be to eliminate the training of civilian 
and military personnel which is indispensable to the continued efforts of the 
Department of Defense to improve management. 

2. The military Departments are committed to management-improvement pro- 
grams which were instituted in compliance with Executive Order 10072, July 29, 
1949, and Public Law 429, Highty-first Congress. In order to implement these 
programs, selected officers and civilians are enrolled in leading universities and 
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colleges for the purpose of learning current management and business practices, 
techniques, and procedures. Passage of this amendment would deprive the 
Department of Defense of its main source of specially qualified personnel nev. 
essary to assure the effectiveness of these management-improvement programs. 

%. The military Departments today are the largest businesses in the world, 
and the personnel responsible for supervising the expenditure of the vast funds 
required to operate these Departments must have specialized training. The 
requirement for this training has particular application to such fields as comp- 
troller, supply, fiscal, accounting, and procurement. However, personnel of al! 
ranks must be thoroughly aware of the most modern, efficient business methocs 
and, consequently, enough personnel must have specialized training to permeate 
the Military Establishment with sound business practices. This training cannot 
be economically and effectively accomplished in service schools. Therefore, it 
is essential that selected officers and civilians be trained in the best business 
schools in the country in order to assure the most efficient utilization of the 
money appropriated by the Congress. 

4. The restriction poses a serious operating problem for the Department in 
‘the use of the term “business profession.” As such, the term can be interpreted 
to cover virtually all academic training. The discussion on the floor of the 
House indicates, however, that Congressman Sutton was concerned primarily 
with business-college training for female employees. 

Despite the floor discussion, the Department would have no choice except to 
apply the restriction against such type of training offered and determine whether 
such courses involve training for a “business profession.” There seems no doubt 
but that many of the officer-training courses in civilian institutions, the training 
of selected civilians in such institutions, programs such as the Naval ROTC 
courses and all programs covering administration, accounting, supply and fiscal 
administration, office management, work-improvement practices, comptroller 
training, parts of the apprentice-training programs would be seriously curtailed 
or eliminated. 

5. Although, in times of expansion, the military Departments rely largely on 
the procurement of legal officers from civilian life, the services should have in 
their legal corps career officers who have been troop leaders and who know the 
problems of military personnel from first-hand experience. This represents a 
continuing need, however small numerically, and is of basic importance to the 
effectiveness of the legal corps. Further, these men complement the career legal 
personnel in the services who constitute the hard core on which expansion can 
be based. 


LIMITATION ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


General Asensio. On page 51, between lines 15 and 16, section 637 
was inserted. This section reads: 

None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for training in any 
legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for training in such 
professions, 

Senator O’Manoney. Suppose we enter your statement here in the 
record as though it was presented. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of this matter, and I think further presentation of it may 
well await the presentation by the Department, unless you want to 
add something special for the Air Force. 

General Asensto. No, sir. This covers our position, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, Director or BupcEet, Deputy CHIEF OF 
Starr (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on page 51, between lines 15 
and 16, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952, section 637 was inserted. This section 
reads as follows: 

“None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for training in any 
legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for training in such 
professions.” 
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In this general area the Air Force plans to implement the following program 
for training officers during fisca) year 1953: 











School 1903 pat Course of study 

Harvard University -_................ 20 | 2 year graduate business administration. 

Tk htt acidandaunasawar 10 | 13 weeks advanced management. 
Pittsburgh University.............-- 35 | 10 months Armed Forces advanced management. 
University of Chicago. -............-- 16 | 14 months management of research and development 

installation. 
Northwestern University._........-- 1 | 4 weeks advanced management. 
University of Washington ._......... 1 | 6 weeks advanced management. 
George Washington... .......--....-- 300 | 3 weeks manpower management. 
BO Sen ieee cece bs Veitlnamniind-bar 3 | Legislative law. 

McGill University. -............... 1 | International air law. 





The above program has been developed to meet specific requirements existing 
within the Air Force. The majority of Harvard and Pittsburgh graduates are 
given directed duty assignments in the fields of comptrollership, procurement oper- 
ations, and management. The “management of research and development instal- 
lations” course at the University of Chicago is designed to train officers for 
managerial-type jobs in our Air Research and Development Command. The 3 
weeks’ manpower-management course at George Washington University is a 
continuation of the course being conducted at the present time. General and 
field grade officers are trained in the elements and concepts of manpower utiliza- 
tion and return to their jobs to apply the methods, techniques, and procedures 
they have learned to management-improvement programs in the Air Force. 

We do not seend officers to civilian institutions to study law at the undergradu- 
ate level. The three students that we plan to enter in legislative law will be 
officers who have a law degree and will receive this specialized training in inter- 
national air law to meet a specific requirement of the commander of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

The House Committee on Appropriations recommended certain reductions in 
the Air Force request for appropriations and felt that through better manage- 
ment, better utilization of the equipment and materials on hand, and more 
eareful supervision, a better service can be performed in the interest of the 
Nation. This is inconsistent with section 637. For example, the 3 weeks’ course 
at George Washington University in manpower management was designed specif- 
ically to provide field commanders an opportunity to restudy the fundamentals 
of leadership and better management and learn how to make the most of the 
human and material resources entrusted to their care. Replies received from 
approximately 200 of the highest-ranking graduates of this course indicate that 
they are making direct application of the principles learned in improving the 
efficiency of operations under their jurisdiction. The enactment of section 637 
would prohibit a continuation of this important training along with other 
similar types and would seriously affect the success of the Air Force management 
program. 

The number of officers to be entered in training in business administration 
during fiscal year 1953 represent less than one-twentieth of 1 percent of the 
Air Force officer strength. It would be false economy to prohibit the attendance 
of this small number of Regular officers in the Nation’s outstanding civilian 
universities to pursue graduate studies on current business practices and pro- 
cedures as employed in industry. 

In view of the foregoing, it is‘recommended that section 637 be eliminated 
from this act. 


CONTRACT TRAINING OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


General Asensto. There is an associated matter which I under- 
stand has come to the attention of the chairman, and other members of 
the Congress with respect to our general activities in contract training 
in this period of expansion of the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say first, you feel that training in legal 
and business professions is of great value to the Air Forcef 
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General Asensto. It is imperative if we are to attain the standards 
which have been indicated to be those to which we should aspire. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is this related matter, General? 

General Asensio. This is a matter of contract training particularly 
in the area of technical training, where during the period of expansion, 
rather than to attempt to build up our facilities to accommodate the 
peak load, we depended upon civilian institutions to take care of that 

eak and informed them that upon the passage of the peak we would 
oe able to accommodate the remaining load. Therefore, we have now 
reached that point and there resistance on the part of these contractors 
to our nonextension of contracts during fiscal 1953. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the House hearings beginning on page 876 
there is a statement attempting to appraise the civilian contract 
technical training system. 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Was that prepared by the Air Force? 

General Asensto. It was. 

Senator O’Manoney. You see no reason to change the point of view 
that was expressed there ? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 


TRAINING OF CLERK-TYPISTS 


Senator O’Manoney. On page 878 there is a table showing that 
by the end of the fiscal year the following civilian schools have been 
awarded contracts and a total of 34,573 students have been entered in 
the courses listed. These courses range from 23 clerk-typists to 1 
in-line engine training, 1 air electronics. Why is it necessary to have 
23 schools training clerk-typists? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, the capacity of the average civilian 
school im training clerk-typists is relatively small, in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 or 300 maximum. It was not possible to find a few schools 
that could conduct the entire requirement for clerk-typists during the 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. It was necessary to go actually to 23 differ- 
ent locations in order to obtain the necessary capacity to meet the 
requirements of the Air Force for clerk-typists. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the cost to the Government of this 
clerk-typists’ training ? 

Colonel Dany. I believe the costs are in the table, Mr. Chairman. 
The cost varies with the particular school with which we have a con- 
tract. The maximum cost was $511.56 per student: the lowest cost 
being $485.52; the average contractor’s cost being $480.48. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the total cost? 

Colonel Dany. The total cost for training clerk-typists? I may 
have that here, Mr. Chairman, but I do not see it offhand. I can 
provide it for you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please find it and have it inserted in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Tuition funds in the amount of $9,442,292 have been obligated for the training 
of airyoon clerk-tynists for the period January 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952. 
These fonds were used to pay for the following maior items of contractor-fur- 
nished services: instruction, academic, housing and messing facilities, physical 


training facilities, local transportation, medical dispensary, and library facilities. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. One can understand the need for this system 
on air-frame repair, on structural steel, and electronics, both ground 
and air, in-line engine work, airplane engine mechanics, but for clerk- 
typists and stenographers it seems to be a little bit doubtful. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, most of the clerk-typists are actu- 
ally pretraining for a career in the Air Force. A large number of our 
clerk-typists, for example, go into the cryptographic course. There 
is also a large number that go into the supply corps. 

Senator O’Manonry, But that is some time in the future. We are 
talking now about contracts with schools to train clerk-typists. 

Colonel Dany. The requirement about which you are talking re- 
lates to generally the ne 1951 to 1952. The majority of our re- 
quirements in the clerk-typists field have been trained out. Those 
people who have had this fundamental type of clerical training are 
now going into more specialized type upon which this fundamental 
training is a prerequisite. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are you still paying clerk-typists while they 
are learning? 

Colonel Dany. Yes; wherever the Air Force requires an airman to 
be trained in the clerk-typist field, we do pay for him while we are 
training him. In the civilian area, however, we are not training any 
clerk-typists. 

Senator O’Manonrey. I had in mind the civilian. 

Colonel Dany. We are not doing that now. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you paying for any stenographers, civil- 
ian stenographer training ? 

Colonel Dany. We are not. 

Senator O’Manonry. That has been eliminated ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 


LETTER TO HON. KENNETH MCKELLAR, CHAIRMAN 


Senator O’Manoney. There is a letter to Senator McKellar, dated 
May 5, from the University of Denver dealing with this particular 
problem which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) — 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
Denver 10, Colo., May 5, 1982. 
Hon. Kennetu McKeEtvar, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: On February 14, 1952, the United States Air Force 
announced that by September of this year all contracts with civilian schools and 
colleges for the training ,of- Air Force personnel would be phased out. These 
contracts had been in force during the post-Korean period and, according to 
press releases, constituted an emergency measure to provide vocational training 
which would normally be done at Air Force bases and which by September of 
1952 could be accommodated at those bases. 

I am writing to bring to your attention certain problems connected with the 
above announcement and with testimony by Air Force representatives before the 
subcommittee on appropriations in the House of Representatives, H. R. 7391, 
now under consideration by the subcommittee on appropriations in the Senate. 

Testimony by Air Force representatives during the hearings for training sup- 
port indicates that all contract courses being discontinued are of a subcollege 
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or vocational level and that the instruction for these courses in civilian institu- 
tions is inferior to that of the military. 

Careful analysis of the contract training program indicates that some of these 
courses are of a professional nature, being conducted by colleges and universities, 
and that Air Force personnel enrolled in them are in fact receiving academic 
credit at the college level. 

I am not attempting to speak for all of the 27 colleges and universities whic) 
have contracted for training with the Air Force. However, I am sure that all 
persons interested in higher education are genuinely concerned with testimony 
which leaves the impression that military instruction is superior to the instruc- 
tion given in the colleges and universities of this country. 

Recent conversations with Air Force representatives in Washington lead me 
to believe there exists among military personnel, a definite opinion that Air 
Force should conduct all its own training, both professional and technical, either 
under Air Training Command or Air University Command. There is a reluct- 
ance on the part of these individuals to contract even the professional courses 
unless it is next to impossible to teach them within Air University Command. 
This information was not brought out during hearings in the House, and I hope 
will be discussed by the subcommittee of the Senate. 

It is not my intention to attempt to save contracts for civilian institutions 
where need no longer exists. It is obvious that the training needs of the mili- 
tary change greatly from year to year. It is my hope that Congress will give 
consideration to the long-term training needs and establish machinery to deter 
mine to what extent the military might attempt to offer instruction that could 
be done more effectively by colleges and universities. 

Very truly yours, 
Dean H. McCoy, 
Assistant to the Chancelor. 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


General Asensto. We have certain information here, sir, that sum- 
marizes the information which I offer for inclusion in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will include it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ® 


1. The Air Force will utilize civilian contract training to provide: (a) In- 
struction on new equipment, the only source of which is at the manufacturing 
plant producing the equipment; (0) instruction of a type beyond the scope of 
Air Force facilities, such as graduate training in scientific fields, and medical 
specialists training at colleges and universities; (c) instruction which is avail- 
able within Air Force facilities, but due to emergency conditions, a time wise 
requirement is generated which exceeds the capacity of these facilities; (d) 
instruction which could be made available within Air Force facilities, but due 
to small numbers of trainees or the temporary nature of the training require- 
ment, the utilization of contractor facilities is found to be more practicable and 
economical; (e) Instruction offered to reservists under the USAF reserve train- 
ing program in technical refresher short courses conducted by private and 
State-supported schools and colleges near their homes. 

2. The Air Force is now utilizing the training facilities of approximately 40 
different manufacturing plants for the familiarization of key Air Force personnel 
with new equipment being produced. During fiseal year 1952, approximately 
5,000 military personnel will be placed under contract for training in these 
plants. The Air Force has been utilizing this type of contract training facility 
since before World War II. Through the use of these facilities, we are able to 
train key instructors and maintenance personnel on new and complicated equip- 
ment prior to the time this equipment is delivered to the operating units and to 
the Air Training Command. Alli future planning includes the use of such facili- 
ties in direct proportion to the amount of new equipment being procured. 

8. Under the professional education program, it is contemplated that during 
fiscal year 1953, the Air Force will contract with civilian institutions for the 
training of 3,692 officers and airmen. Of this total, 846 will be enrolled in 
graduate level college courses, 849 in language courses, 105 in training with 
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industry, and 1,892 in special short courses. It is planned to continue this 
program indefinitely to meet our requirements for training in these fields. In 
the medical specialist field we have utilized six colleges for the training of air- 
men to be radiological technicians, meat and dairy inspectors, sanitary techni- 
cians and dental laboratory technicians. Since fiscal year 1951, 1,610 students 
have been placed under contract for training in these fields. Plans for fiscal year 
1953 ineludes the use of contract facilities for the training of dental laboratory 
technicians, and other medical personnel. 

4, The USAF is currently operating nine civilian contract primary flying 
schools. At these schools USAF aviation cadets and student officers receive 7 
months of preflight and primary flight training as called for in the USAF pilot 
training curriculum. Aside from supervision, military training, and dispensary 
services accomplished by approximately 25 officers and 65 airmen, the entire 
bases where these schools are located are maintained and operated, and actual 
instruction of students is accomplished by employees of the civilian contractors 
utilizing Government-furnished equipment and facilities. It is planned to con- 
tinue this program and accomplish any expansion of the primary phase, USAF 
pilot training program in the immediate future by activating additional civilian 
contract primary flying schools or expanding existing schools as required. 

5. In the field of technical training, contracts with approximately 45 private 
and State supported trade and vocational schools, colleges, and universities will 
not be renewed in fiscal year 1953 for training in the following areas: Airplane 
and engine maintenance, electronic maintenance fundamentals, automotive main- 
tenance, stenographer, and clerk-typist. Contracting for training in the above 
areas was undertaken to meet the requirements for manning a 95-wing Air Force 
by June 30, 1952. At the time these requirements were developed, the student 
loads necessary to train out these requirements in the time available exceeded 
both the academic and housing capacities of the Air Training Command. There- 
fore, the contract schools were called upon to assist the Air Force by allocating . 
a portion of their facilities to the training of Air Force personnel. It was 
announced publicly at the time that the utilization of contract schools was being 
undertaken as an interim measure while our military training facilities were 
being expanded. Today, the Air Force has sufficient training facilities to accom- 
modate the student loads necessary to train out the technician requirements for 
the 126 combat-wing Air Force. Upon completion of existing contracts, most of 
which will expire by December 1952, approximately 44,000 students will have 
been trained in these schools during the 2% years of operation of this program. 

6. Under the USAF reserve training program, approximately 90 private and 
State supported vocational schools, colleges, and universities are being utilized 
to train approximately 5,000 reservists per year. The courses are generally of a 
technical nature, refresher in type and usually conducted on a one-time basis. 
Schools are selected which are near the Reservist’s home in order that night 
school facilities may be utilized. It is planned to continue this program during 
fiscal year 1953. 


INCENTIVE PAY IN THE AIR FORCE 


General Asens10. We have only one other item of general considera- 
tion, sir, which is the item of incentive pay. We have not had an 
opportunity to develop along the lines of Senator Saltonstall’s request 
for the committee the information as to a new approach on this matter. 
We feel that we would welcome a general survey 

Senator O’Manonry. The Armed Services Committee is doing that. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; but we do also feel that there are certain 
salient points which would be of interest to the members of the com- 
mittee and which General Hopwood is prepared to demonstrate. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir, we are ready for the demon- 
stration, 

General Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman, this is a fairly comprehensive 
and tends to be a lengthy presentation. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is what I was afraid of. 

General Horwoop. I would be delighted if there is any particular 
area that is of interest to you. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I would rather have Senator Saltonstall pres- 
ent when this is to be presented. I would like to consult the Armed 
Services Subcommittee to see what their point of view is. If we are 
going to have a hearing on this, I would like to have it done in one 
spot where all points of view may be presented. I think that is the 
only way we can get a reasonable point of view with respect to what 
we are doing. So we will suspend that, sir. 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, based on the queries that were made 
the other day in the hearings here, there is this paper on flying pay 
which General Hopwood has worked up in the past which I would 
think would be of help to the members of the committee to understand 
the issues. 

Senator O’Manonry. I would be very glad to have a copy of that 
to read but I do not think we ought to put it in the hearing at this 
place because it would be lost if we are going to have it in one place 
in the record. I shall be very glad indeed to have this for my own 
information. If you wish to leave additional copies with the clerk 
of the committee, General, we will see that copies are distributed to 
those members who are interested. 

General Asensto. This then concludes the Air Force presentation 
with respect to the fiscal year 1953 budget estimates, inclusive of the 
appropriations act relating to construction of real property except 
insofar as the Air Force will participate in general presentations by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And except as the committee may desire to 
recall any of the witnesses. 

General Asrensto. Always with that in mind, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much. As always, I have 
enjoyed your presentation. 

The committee will stand in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., Monday, June 9, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 





